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SouTH America has been justly described as the richest and 
most fertile, the healthiest, the most picturesque, and, excepting 
Africa, the most extensive peninsula of the world. It has been 
the misfortune, however, of this land of promise, when first torn 
from its aboriginal possessors (at least, aboriginal so far as our 
knowledge goes, although it appears to have gone through the 
hands of at least two successive races before falling into those of 
European descent), to have passed under the dominion of Iberians; 
who, although peculiarly unstable under any given form of govern- 
ment, are most tenacious in regard to religious dogmas, and which 
dogmas are, as history, and the experience of the world have shown, 
next to Muhammadanism, those which are most unfavourable to 
the development of industry and the spirit of intelligence. and 

rogress. 

wy record of travel in South America is therefore, with a few 
bright lights, rendering the frequent shadows all the more pain- 
fully obscure, a variegated painting in which proud but bigoted 
middle and higher classes, and a motley population of Europeans, 
degenerate half-castes, and still more meen natives, figure 
amid a debasing and luxurious idleness and superstition, or in pro- 
nunciamentos and revolutions, to which all parties are ultimatel 
victims alike. The houses are ruinous, the churches and public 
buildings are ruinous, the bodies and minds of men are ruinous, 
and South America awaits a repopulation and regeneration to be 
what it ought to be. Happy it is to believe that such a thing is 
upon the cards, although few now living may exist to see the 
change effectually brought about. 
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Let us, however, content ourselves for the present with a few 
sketches penned by an intelligent and educated Frenchman, Le 
Comte de Gabriac, who, in company with his friend, Le Vicomte 
Blin de Bourdon, traversed some of the more interesting portions 
of New Granada and Peru, returning by the valley of the 
Amazons, .The history of such a trip will serve to show, at all 
events, if it does nothing else, what may be accomplished by 
modern facilities of travel towards exploring some of the most re- 
markable scenes in the world. 

Santa Martha, the chief port of New Granada, is, we are told, 
“the most frightful place that can be imagined. The few houses 
that formerly nv | in it have been destroyed by revolutions and 
the siege of 1860. In the present day there are nothing but 
ruins; the place has a most distressing aspect.” It appears, how- 
ever, that the ruins are still inhabited. A cicerone was also dis- 
covered, who led the party to the cemetery asthe greatest curiosity 
of the place, and where was a statuette sculptured by an English- 
man, and then offered to introduce them to a French shoemaker. 
The children of Santa Martha, we are further informed, walk 
about naked in the streets, but there are fashionable people in the 
town whose dress is more attended to, and who meet daily at the 
apothecary’s. The fact of the drug-dispenser’s being the common 
bond of union does not speak better for the health of the place 
than its ruins do of its prosperity. Conservatives and Liberals 
meet here, however, upon a common ground, discussing the acts 
of government, and always attributing to it a state of misery which 
is solely due to their own idleness. The only occupation of the 
residents is, indeed, to sleep from morning to evening, and from 
evening to morning. 

The Posada Magdalena, the chief hostelry of the chief port of 
New Granda, is a type of all other houses, public or otherwise, in 
that state. That is to say, it is one story in height, built in the 
form of a square, with a gallery running round the interior court; 
with a pond of dirty water in the centre, around which group 
fowls, ducks, monkeys, asses, horses, dogs, pigs, and unsightly 
vultures. The rooms are ruinous, with mere Bs for doors, and 
broken tables and chairs, hammocks for beds, and a little tub 
which “served alternately as a soup-tureen and foot-bath for all 
the travellers.” As a counterpoise to such scant furniture, lizards, 
tarantulas, crickets, musquitoes, and other predatory insects 
pullulate. 

The people of Santa Martha, although of mixed Spanish, Indian, 
and negro blood, disavow their origin, and will only be called 
Granadians. They manufacture nothing. Everything comes 
from Europe, yet they have the greatest contempt for Europeans, 
whom they consider to be slaves. Absolute nonentities themselves, 
Providence has compensated them by an amount of vanity which 
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satisfies them upon every point. An intelligent European mer 
chant said, “ European governments, instead of prosecuting revo- 
lutionists, should send them to South America: they would soon 
be cured of their errors.” M. de Gabriac was so: by the 
wretchedness of Santa Martha that he became quite nervous, and 
walking out one evening, he thought that he heard the rattle of a 
snake, and hastened to ae a retreat. But the terrible rattle ac- 
companied him in his retrograde movements, and the more = 
he put on, the more loudly did the reptile rattle. Devoting him- 
self to all the saints, he ventured to draw forth his kerchief to wipe 
away the cold dew of horror, when his hand luckily encountered 
a bunch of keys, and the rattle ceased! Albeit good Roman 
Catholics, as may be seen from this incident, our travellers were 
not a little disconcerted by the mixture of dirt and pomp, by the 
extraordinary appearance given to the virgin and child and to the 
saints, and by the terrible negro music with which the elevation of 
the host was celebrated. 

From Santa Martha the river Magdalena was ascended in a 
bongo, or boat, totally inadequate to accommodate the passengers 
and crew, as far as Baranquilla, thirty leagues above the port. The 
scenery was, however, beautiful, and the journey was enlivened 
by shooting monkeys and iguanas; but the sufferings from 
mosquitoes appear to have been very distressing. From Baran- 
quilla the farther ascent of the river is accomplished in a small 
steamer, which takes the passengers in ten days to within a short 
distance of Santa Fé de Bogota. Time is prolonged by the 
steamer having to take in wood two or three times a day. ~ The 
scenery is magnificent, the wide river flowing amid virgin forests 
of tropical splendour, and full of wild beasts, monkeys, parrots, 
and other birds of bright: plumage, with no end of caymans and 
snow-white herons on the banks. Now and then a village of 
Chollos, half-caste Indians, and negroes was met with. M. de 
Gubriac does not speak of his Granadian fellow-travellers in com- 
plimentary terms. Generals, diplomatists, persons of fortune and 
distinction, he says, eat their meat with their fingers, wiped their 
mouths with their napkins, broke eggs in their glasses, and in- 
dulged in other solecisms of manners too coarse to admit of descrip- 
tion. Now and then the boat stuck on a sandbank, and there were 

- times when it was brought to such a standstill, that, in the 
) language of the travellers, they thought they should have to 
“stopper” till the next rise of waters. “gs 
The navigation was brought to a close at Caracoli, like the 
neighbouring town of Hunda, very ugly, as we are told all Grana- 
dian towns are, although the latter is prettily situated on the slope 
of a hill. It is passing strange that several towns are marked on 
the map as being situated in the valley of the Magdalena, such as 
Mompox, Tamalamgrie, San Pablo, and Buena Vista; but not one 
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is noticed in Gabriac’s work, or in the map which accompanies it. 
Have they all been swept away by sickness and revolutions? The 
valley of the Magdelena is, it is to be observed, notoriously hot 
and unhealthy. 

The remainder of the journey had to be performed on mules; 
but only one saddle was to be procured at Hunda, which is described 
as the only place of importance between Santa Martha and Bogota. 
When a Granadian has anything to sell, he makes a favour of 
parting with it, and hence in such a country shopkeepers occupy 
u far higher position in the social hierarchy than purchasers. It is 
thirty-five leagues from Hunda to Bogota, and the road being 
up hill and execrable, the journey occupied four days; but it is 
adimiteed that the scenery was very grand. A change also came 
over the scenery with the progress of the ascent. Gradually woods, 
having a European aspect, made their appearance. There were 
also cows in the meadows. The natives dressed in woollen ponchos, 
and warmed themselves by the fireside. Guaduas—the first place 
reached—was the type of all the pueblos of South America. 
Wooden huts, streets at right angles, a church in ruins, a central 

uare for bull-fights and pronunciamentos, no work, a great deal 
of pretence, and general uncleanliness. The fondas and posadas, 
or inns, surpass all other houses in dirt and discomfort. “ Nothing,” 
says M. de Gabriac, “can be more beautiful than the ificent 
continent of South America, nothing more miserable than the 
relics of nations that vegetate there. They look like caterpillars 
on roses!” 

At Villeta our travellers had to sleep on knotted bamboos in a 
muddy stable, and to devour bananas baked in ashes, and eggs 
washed down by water for dinner. The Savannah—of which the 
Granadians speak in terms of rapture, that is to say, with the 
never-failing and well-emphasised caras and carambas—was crossed 
in a coach built in the United States; and at length Bogota was 
reached. A comfortable hotel is’ of greater importance to a weary 
traveller than a magnificent monument, but the capital of New 
Granada boasted of neither. Bogota, indeed, with its twenty-five 
thousand inhabitants, looked, we are told, more like a great village 
than a city. The houses are of wood, with overhanging roofs of 
tile, and occasional balconies. Each has its patio, or inner quad- 
rangle; some of which have pretty arcades, but most of them are 
empty, poor, and sad-looking. Whatever public buildings there 
are belong to the time of the Spaniards, and the Bogotians, whose 
pretensions exceed everything that can be imagined, cannot even 
afford to keep what was left to them in repair, so that everything 
is falling into ruin, from state buildings to the humblest hut. The 
streets, ioe untraversed by vehicles of any description, are grass- 
grown, and, what was worse to our two Parisians, there was no 
society, no balls, no concerts, no clubs, not even a café or a reading- 
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room. It was navrant. “This setae Fy 4 they declared, “ had 
reached an epoch of decadence before it had even time to grow: it 
ic as Fess a < ; : e 
he Bogotians designate their city as the modern Athens, and 
they certainly resemble Greeks and Persians, in as much as they 
eee their houses, their families, and even their fortunes at your 
isposal, and yet forget to ask you even to breakfast. They wear 
clothes that were not made for them, and take especial pride in 
enormous watch chains. Talent in Bogota consists in moling the 
false appear as truth, and the truth as false. The people are, how- 
ever, extremely devout, and would not even commit a crime with- 
out first imploring the protection of a favourite saint. As to their 
‘angpeict it is something prodigious. They have known nothing 
ut revolutions, ruin, and misery, since the day of their inde- 
pendence, yet do they consider themselves as moving at the head 
of nations. The utter absence of all literature, science, art, credit, 
industry, commerce, money (except such as Europeans foolishly 
lend them), roads, cultivation, of everything that constitutes the 
vena of a nation, would overwhelm a people having less con- 
dence in its importance; but not so with the Gran s, they 
are proud even of their nonentity. The men gamble, make revo- 
lutions, and keep small shcps, making money as they best can. 
They are not particular. The women never go out, save to church, 
and the church-doors are encumbered with horrible objects, that 
take delight in exposing a mass of corruption and open sores. 

This city, so full of horrors to our fastidious Parisians, was left 
as soon as mules, muleteers, and other essentials of travel.could be 
got pogesher, for the port of Buenaventura, at which point the 

nglish steam-packets touched on the 15th of every month. We 
must not omit to mention that, before leaving, a visit of ceremony 
was made to (veneral Mosquera, the Reset of the republic, 
whose chief adviser is described to be a M. Saulnier, a 3 rench 
barber and bird-stuffer ; as also to the Salto, or Fall of Tekendama, 
which De Humboldt described as one of the finest in the world, and 
of which our travellers speak in raptures, as they do also of an 
Indian girl seen on the way thither. The Salto of Tekendama 
was, they say, of itself worth a journey to New Granada. The 
Fall, indeed, indemnified them for the ee and penalties of 
Bogota; “ America once more compensated for what was wanting 
in the Americans !” 

As our travellers once again crossed the Savannah, on their way 
to descend the eastern slope of the Cordilleras, the Indians issued 
forth from their cottages with calabashes full of guarapo, a kind of 
beer, made of half fermented juice from the sugar-cane. The first 
stage was Messa, so named from being onatable-land. Calling for 
water here for ablutions created quite a sensation. “ Water! what 
for?” “To wash with.” “Never heard of such a thing. Do 
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Europeans wash with water? How dirty they must be.” Such 
were the fragments of conversation overheard by our travellers. 
Las Huntas, a station at the junction of a tnbutary with the Rio 
Bogota, is described as being prettily situated, but with no re- 
sources, and miserable accommodation. Our travellers appear, 
however, to have been much struck with the beauty of the five 
daughters of the landlady, and the contemplation of so many 
charms fully com ted for the want of supper; or, if it did not, 
it ought to have done. But they are ungallant enough to declare 
that the h — the Dryads was far more poetic than satis- 
factory ! n they did get to a posada where there were eggs, 
or anything eatable to be got, the expense for supper, space to 
hang up their hammocks, and breakfast, amounted to about seven- 
pence-halfpenny. Ibagué, isolated on one side by an extensive 
savannah, on the other by the Cordillera, called the Quindiu at 
this point, is described as a very picturesque little town. The sole 
occupation of the mhabitants was, however, to play on the guitar 
or the flute. Certain young naiads at their bath also excited a 
strong sensation. 

The passage of the Cordillera commenced at this point. The 
road at starting was bad an1 rough, but the forest scenery was as 
usual magnificent. The cobwebs, where everything was on a 
gigantic scale, where thirty feet in diameter. hiseepaly that the 
branches of trees appear to have been sometimes in the way, the 
illustration given of the ascent of the Quindiu is positively capti- 
vating. Our travellers, however, complained more of the sticky 
mud than of the ragged rocks. The first hostelry they came to 
was kept as usual by three Dryads, who baked bananas, and made 
cakes of maize. Such were the sole resources of the mountain. 
Such total abstainers and vegetarians ought to have been, every 
one of them, centenarians, but they seem mostly to have been 
young girls—Naiads and Dryads, as our travellers called them, for 
they seem to have been uniformly pretty. The spirits of the latter 
7 to have risen with the ascent of the Cordilleras. At times 
they became so excessive as to amount to a kind of mental in- 
ebriation, which could only find expression in the enthusiasm 
created by the fine air and wondrously beautiful scenery, in such 
phrases, as ‘‘I love nature, I love hfe, I love God!” The ex- 
perienced traveller can, however, sympathise with such feelings 
of enthusiasm. Poor Dufton, killed by the Shohos, when stand- 
ing on the side of the Abyssinian Tabor, with the Ascanian lake 
at his feet, describes his feelings of admiration to have been so in- 
tense as to have effaced all reminiscences of past fatigues, priva- 
tions, pains, and sufferings. Graceful palms and arborescent ferns 
a na he in the Cordilleras the most exquisite vegetation that can 

imagined. The foliage of one tree was violet, that of another, 
called cambulo, scarlet; and these stood out like gigantic bouquets 
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amid the green palms and ferns. Then there were waterfalls, very 
picturesque in themselves, and rendered trebly so by a profuse, 
varied, and beautiful vegetation. All that was graceful, indeed, 
was in the Cordilleras found united to all that was grandiose. 
Nor were the palm forests even monotonous, for they were com- 
posed of different species; for example, at Totchesito there. was 
one continuous growth of wax-palms, and these dense shady 
forests were as usual enlivened by the presence of innumerable 
monkeys and parrots. Then, again, these were succeeded by 
forests of secular trees, clad with lichens, or glowing with the 
bright-coloured flowers of orchids, full of brilliant singing birds 
and black velvety, or azure blue, butterflies. As the road got 
narrower and alternately more muddy or rocky, and the bridle 
path, with rocks on one side and an unfathomable precipice on the 
other, became encumbered with fallen trees, stern realities got the 
upper hand of scenic enthusiasm. Our Parisians began to groan. 
Their clothes were torn off their backs and limbs; they were in 
danger, indeed, of losing their skins by the same process, and they 
dock their long Spanish spurs deep into the sides of the mules in 
order to obtain a better hola! But the culminating difficulty had 
yet to be encountered. The mules were sent round by some 
devious route, while they themselves and their baggage had to be 
conveyed over the face of a stony acclivity, the passage of which 
was effected by the one carrying a box, another holding his feet in 
a nearly horizontal position, and a third giving similar support to 
the second from below. This is called the Corniche of the 
Quindiu. 

The crest of the chain was, however, attained by this last 
hazardous maneeuvre, and the turning point in the journey was 
marked by the presence of numerous crosses placed there in grati- 
tude for a safe passage. Tbe prospect was, as may be imagined, 
comprehensive and magnificent. One of its most striking features 
lay in a vast forest of bamboos on the western slope of the 
Quindiu. The descent to the valley of the Rio Veja presented 
the usual difficulties, with the same varying and exquisite tropical 
scenery; nor was the town of Carthago, prettily situated on the 
borders of the river, reached without a considerable amount of 
exertion and fatigue. A good deal of this, however, arose from 
the desire to push on through a country where there are no 
creature comforts whatsoever—nothing save ges and huts encum- 
bered with vermin. Were there clean, good, and well provided 
hostelries on the high roads in South America, travel would be 
disarmed of half its terrors, and more time and leisure left to con- 
template and enjoy the unparalleled charms of the rural districts. 

Carthago was like other Granadian towns, a centre of idleness, 
and a place of noimportance. Hence, the way lay along what our 
travellers designated as the valley of the Cauca, which presented 
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the unusual aspect of alternate woods and ‘meadows—the latter 
feeding vast herds of horses and cattle—and spots cultivated and 
producing coffee, cotton, — and cocoa, but the abolition of 
slavery has, we are told, utterly ruined the haciendas, and the 
absence of roads and means of transport render produce of all 
kinds a mere drug in the market. Every village in the valley, 
which possesses a church and a school, is designated as a town in this 
remote region. Such was Buga, where our travellers obtained 
such scant that they say if the Emperor of Brazil is known 
as “Imperador de los makajos,” or of “ monkeys,” the president 
of New Granada should be called “ El Rey de las pulgas.” 

There was another little town at the head of the Soni valley 
and at the eastern foot of the western Cordilleras, called Cali, and 
which is described as being pretty, but simple, sad, and melan- 
choly. The priests here, as elsewhere throughout New Granada, 
live openly with their concubines and families. The ascent of the 
littoral chain of mountains commenced at this point. It was in 
part very laborious, and, although the shrubs and flowers are 
described as beautiful, there were fewer forests and less variety of 
vegetation than in the Quindiu or Eastern Cordillera. But the 
absence of trees on the ascent was fully compensated for on making 
the descent of the chain on its western or maritime slope, by mar- 
vellous forests of the most fairy-like.aspect, which were passed 
through on the way to Las Huntas, a village on an island in the 
Guadua torrent. The descent to the coast used to be made hence 
on rafts, but so many accidents occurred that travellers do not 
embark now till they reach Poureto, a village of negroes, five hours 
journey further on. The journey thence to Buenaventura is 
described as alone worth a voyage from France to South America. 
Rocks and valleys, woods and meadows, dotted with huts and 
orchards of cocoa-nut trees and sugar-canes, succeeded to one an- 
other in charming variety—the rapids, however, rendered the 
navigation at times very hazardous. As to Buenaventura itself, 
it is described as consisting merely of a few wooden huts, erected 
upon piles, and our travellers were glad to obtain accommodation 
in the shop of an English trader, until the steamer arrived to take 
them onward to Guayaquil. The four days’ journey, which is 
comprised between the ports were occupied in criticising English 
steam-packets as compared with French. The latter are declared 
to be everywhere infinitely superior to the English. The accom- 
modation in the English boats is pronounced to be coarse and 
uncleanly; the officers haughty and Gistant; the feeding vulgar 
and bad, and the attendance execrable. In conclusion, people are 
unanimous, we are informed, in clamouring for French packets 
from Panama to Valparaiso. There are more Frenchmen than 
Englishmen in Callao, Lima, Valparaiso, Santiago, and other coast 
towns, and everybody is astonished that a French line of packets, 
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with elegant salons, mirrorred cabins, exquisite viands, amiable 
officers, attentive garcons, and lively and musical passengers, has 
"it the English eh packet was full of disagreeables, 

e ish steam- was full of di it pre- 
sented, at sa Sesens the relief of touching every day at little Arent 
as Tomaco, Esmeralda, Manta, and others, each prettier the one 
than the other. Guayaquil, the chief port of the republic of 
Ecuador, is described as being a populous and flourishing town, 
magnificently situated in a bay full of islands, covered with man- 
groves, and communicating with the interior by the river Daule. 
The population is composed of Spanish, Indian, and negro half- 
castes, with a few European wes er and traders. The houses 
are built of wood, and with overhanging roofs and balconies have 
a Chinese aspect. The ladies, who loll in voluptuous hammocks in 
these balconies, are very beautiful and captivating, but in looking 
up at them too perseveringly, you may, as our Parisians found to 
their cost, fall up to your neck in feculent matter. In the even- 
ings the said ladies condescend to descend from the balconies, and 
the chief street of the town is converted into a promenade, each of 
the ladies being followed by an Indian girl in red or yellow. In 
order to enjoy a new place, it is best, we are told, to walk alone, 
and if the Spanish mantilla in part covers the face, it is easy, we 
are also told, “ de reconaitre a la démarche, aux allures, et & la te 
générale du corps, a qui l’on a affaire.” As the ladies of Guaya- 
quil are all alike pretty and young, for the old women have the 
good taste to remain at home, this must be very pleasant. There 
is a theatre also, but unfortunately an English company declines to 
lay on the gas without prepayment, so it is seldom open.. English 
or Americans are not otherwise noticed as residents of the mr 
the merchants and traders of which are, we are told, French or 
German. At evening service in the principal church six hundred 
women gather together in the nave, the men remaining in the 
aisles, but after the elevation of the host, men and women mix and 
walk and talk together. The little girls before mentioned, and 
who are purchased from the Indians, wait at the doors to accom- 
pany their mistresses home with a lantern. 

A navigation of two hours took our travellers from Guayaquil 
to Payta, the most northern port of Peru, and, according to their 
report, a mere village in ruins inhabited by ichthyophagists. 
Here they were transferred on board a larger steamer, which took 
them to Callao, and thence a railway, constructed by an English 
company, conveyed them to Lima. Here, as at Bogota and else- 
where, whatever public edifices there were to be seen belonged to 
the time of the Spent and out of a population of a hundred 
thousand, one-fourth were strangers. As the natives do nothing, 
it is easy for a European or an American to make his fortune, and 
here, as at Guayaquil, the smallest trader can marry a rich wife, in- 
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asmuch as only a stranger is supposed to be able to turn property 
to account. “ Frenchmen,” we are assured, “are particularly 
sought after, and their nationality suffices to procure for them 
heiresses.” What a chance for the Alfreds, Arthurs, and Hectors 
of the Quartier Latin ! 

Lima is as picturesque as Constantinople, and is, according to 
Count de Gabriac, after Paris, the most brilliant city in the world. 
The public buildings are magnificent. Every house has a balcony, 
and the shops resemble those of the Boulevards and of the Palais- 
Royal. Lima being half way from Paris to Pekin, the houses are 
furnished and decorated from the two capitals, and many, we are 
told, exhibit a degree of splendour and magnificence of which th 
have no idea in Paris. The streets are crowded with people of al 
nations and colours, and everybody of any importance is a general 
oracolonel. The beauty of the “ Limeniennes” is proverbial, and 
as not a house but has a ball or concert every night, it is one per- 

tual festival. Lima is, indeed, we are told, the head-quarters of 
ove and of pleasure. It is not too hot, and it never rains, so it is 
as lively out of doors as indoors. The alameda and chief square 
are more particularly crowded when the bands play. The ladies 
are all tapadas, that is to say veiled with their mantles, but they 
walk alone, and are, we are assured, “fort disposées aux aven- 
tures.” There is also a theatre, but it is. advisable to secure a place 
near the door, so as to be able to run away incase of an earth- 

uake. Our travellers were much disgusted also at finding that 
the hotel at which they put up, although kept by M. Mercier, a 
Frenchman, was called “ Morin’s Hotel” to conciliate the English. 
If Lima abounds in fair tapadas who actually encumber the courts 
and gardens of a consulate the night of a ball, so also the streets 
salielion with audacious bandits, and it is essential to go forth at 
night armed with a revolver. Where the women are vicious the 
men are generally scoundrels. A man of energy and resolution 
has been known to beat off a whole crowd of these cowardly 
assailants. 

The priests. of Lima, as in most other places in South America, 
live in a state of concubinage, yet are they all-powerful. The 
people take great delight in religious processions, which are gene- 
rally headed by a detachment of troops and a band of music. The 
Virgin Mary or the saint of the day follows, dressed up in at once 
a gorgeous and yet grotesque fashion. The priest comes in the 
rear under a dais, attended upon by boys carrying thurifere and 
wax candles. In Peru, as in most other republics, no one is long 
contented with the same government, and every one wants to rule 
in his turn in the name of liberty, equality, and fraternity. There 
have been about fifty presidents within the last forty years, and an 
election seldom takes place without bloodshed. These political 
strifes are, luckily, generally confined to the capital, and Sens are 
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people who live up in the mountains who believe they are still 
under the same president they were forty years ago. The conse- 
quence of this state of things is vice and misery, Peru, rich 
beyond conception, is at the same time in a state of destitution, 
cannot undertake any public works, or even pay its functionaries. 
The functionaries are thus reduced to appropriate as much of the 

ublic moneys as they can, and the ruling powers are despised. 

. de Gabriac declares that the Spaniards could have easily cap- 
tured Callao upon the occasion of the late bombardment had they 
only known the real state of things. As it is, the so-called victory 
of the Peruvians has done immeasurable mischief, for the Peru- 
vians in their pride believe that they could hold out against‘all 
Europe coalesced, and consequently no longer treat European resi- 
dents or their consuls with the respect which they formerly did. 

The high road from Lima to Pasco being closed by bandits, our 
travellers had to cross the Andes, to proceed by way of Cajamarca, 
Chachapoyas, and Moyabamba, which added six weeks of mule 
travelling to their journey. They had also once more to travel in 
a “horrible” English steamer as far as Huanchaco, the port of 
Truxillo, which is distant about two hours’ journey on horseback. 
The intervening space is, like most of the littoral of Peru, a 
stony desert as barren as the country round Suez. Yet on this 
arid coast are the ruins of Shan-Shan, one of the chief cities of 
the Incas, and which are said to extend over a space of nine 
leagues. Truxillo is a pretty town of six thousand souls, with a 
more Peruvian aspect than Lima, there being but few Europeans 
dwelling there. Balconies are still more common to the houses 
than at Lima, and the external walls are covered witli blue or 

ellow tiles in the Saracenic style, which have a ravishing effect 
in the sun of Peru. The same kindly reception awaited our tra- 
vellers at Truxillo as they had experienced at Lima, and they had 
to eat, drink, and dance to their fill. Peru beats everything in 
the drinking line. On entering a salon, a stranger has to imbibe 
a glass of cognac with every one around! Nor are they backwards 
in the choregraphic art; the mono, or “ monkey dance,” surpasses 
any performance of a similar character in China or the East. Our 
travellers, being counts, were honoured with a military band, which 
not only preceded them wherever they went, but accompanied 
them into their bedroom, playing perseveringly till they had got 
in between the sheets. 

It was, however, necessary, if they wished to get on, to tear 
themselves from the delights of these Peruvian capuas, and to face 
the stern realities of the Cordilleras. A departure was accordingly 
effected, and a first day’s journey took them to Ascopé, where 
they were lodged ina kind of barn. It was sixteen hours’ journey 
hence to Cascas, a village of Chollos. The colonisation of 
Spaniards and half-castes appears to have almost limited itself to 
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the towns, it has rarely spread itself over the country, except in 
favoured spots, as in the valley of the Cauca. Throughout the 
long journey up the western acclivities of the Andes, only villages 
of Chollos were met with, and these at a distance of twelve hours’ 
journey from one another. There were, consequently, no resources, 
nothing but eggs, as in New Granada, neither bread, nor meat, 
nor a to be got. Every Chollo village had, however, its 
peculiar features. Cascas was situated on a height commanding 
a splendid prospect, and its huts were embosomed in bananas, 
The next village—Contumassa—was buried amidst agaves of ex- 
traordinary growth and beauty. Others, again, were surrounded 
by a splendid growth of the organ-cactus. These Choilos are 
Roman Catholics, and live, we are told, like the peasants of most 
other parts of the world. Every village is under an alcade, named 
by the president of the republic, but does not appear to be always 
as refined as his namesake—Al Cadi—among Mussulmans. The 
said alcade is bound to provide the traveller with mules, but here 
the similarity to the East is more close. Without the exercise of 
more than sternness a traveller might be detained two or three days 
in each village before obtaining means of transport. Arriving 
late at their next station, our travellers, unprovided with resources 
of any kind, had to pass the night supperless in the middle of the 
street. Luckily, the ensuing day’s journey, over a cerro clad with 
superb agaves, took them to Cajamarca, one of the largest towns 
of Peru, having sixteen thousand inhabitants, almost all Chollos, 
with a predominance of Indian blood. Here they heard of the 
fate of a steam-boat expedition organised by the Peruvian govern- 
ment to explore the Pachitea, with the view of opening a new 
road between the Amazons and Lima, whose officers had been led 
into an ambuscade, killed, and, it is said, devoured by the savages 
who have their gustandos as well as the half-castes. 

Cajamarca was one of the ancient cities of the Incas, and inte- 
resting monuments of the Peruvians of old are still to be met with 
in the town and neighbourhood. The Indians, indeed, believe 
that they are descendants of the subjects of Manco Capac. They 
are short, squat, copper-coloured, with coarse black hair. It 1s 
not so with the Chollos; M. Guelfi, an Italian merchant, resident 
in the city, had married a Chollos, who is described as one of the 

rettiest women our travellers had met with in South America, 
wee skin was as white as milk, and her manners were replete with 
charms and distinction. A sacristan having been kidnapped to 
act as muleteer, his priest came forth and cursed our Parisians over 
and over again in the name of the Saviour, but his curses appear 
to have had no more effect than those bestowed upon Victor 
Emmanuel by the Pope of Rome. 

It is two day’s journey from Cajamarca to the next station, 
Celendin, with only a tambo—that is to say, a roof upon four 
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between the two; so our travellers put the two days into 
one of seventeen and a half hours, but not without evesbardile 
fatigue. Luckily, they met on their arrival with a hospitable 
reception at the house of the village priest, who was the happy 
father of ten children. “ What would it have been,” asks M. de 
Gabriac, “if he had not made a vow of chastity?” An ascent 
hence of only a few hours’ duration opened a magnificent panorama 
to our travellers. The chain of the Andes lay before and around, 
their majestic snow-clad summits towering up to the very heavens, 
whilst at their feet lay the Maranon, already a goodly river, but 
its navigation impeded by rocks, and rendered insecure by the 
presence of wild and indomitable Indians. The river had to be 
crossed in a boat, and ascending hence the cold, damp, treeless 

lains of the Andes were reached at an elevation of some twelve 
thousand feet, the limits of perpetual snow being three thousand 
feet higher. After some further hard travelling, rendered all the 
more trying from the obstinacy of the muleteers, and want of food 
and accommodation, they reached the Chollo town of Chacha- 

oyas, the prefect of which place treated them to a repast of rice, 
teste, and eggs, but they were so seasoned with red pepper and 
garlic as to be utterly unmanageable. The Chollos of Chacha- 
poyas are still more Indian than those of Cajamarca, and our tra- 
vellers declare these mixed races to be the more stupid, indolent, 
deceitful, and cowardly, as they approach the Indian type. The 
negro is as much superior to the Indian of South America, they 
say, as the European is to the negro. 

Beyond Chachapoyas the character of the country underwent a 
complete change. ‘The cerros were transformed into montanas. 
The aloes and cacti give way to magnificent forests; palms, 
bamboos, graceful arborescent ferns and climbing plants reappear, 
and the traveller feels that he is approaching the incomparable 
valley of the Amazons. The vegetation is more Hal 2 cha- 
racterised by an enormous number of orchids, which actually cover 
some trees. For one long week our travellers kept traversing 
forests, now ascending to immense icy cerros, now descending by 
graceful slopes to woody montanas, but without being able to get 
out of the Cordilleras. There were no villages, nothing but 
ambos, and they had to cook for themselves, and to saddle and 
oad their own mules. The only variety lay in dangerous passes, 
and occasional baths in limpid streams, amid trees, lianes, birds, 
and flowers. 

The Rio Mayo was at length crossed in the hollow trunk of a 
tree, and three hours’ further journey through a forest of palms 
brought them to Moyobamba, which is situated in the midst of 
this paradise. The Indians here are all engaged in making what 
are known in Europe as Panama straw hats. So remuncrative is 
this employment, that out of a population of four thousand, there 
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is not one poor person. The town is supposed to belong to Peru, 
and there is an alcade; who is also a shoemaker. The power of 
the governor is, as may be imagined, exceedingly limited, and the 
Indians, who claim nothing from Peru, speak of it as of a foreign 
government. They pay no taxes, whence probably their thriving 
condition. It is a mistake, M. de Gabriac says, to map out South 
America as is done in most atlases. The governments delineated 
as dividing the continent among themselves, in reality only possess 
the coasts and the banks of the great rivers. The interior no 
more belongs to Brazil, to Peru, to Chili, or to New Granada, than 
the Sudan belongs to Algeria. The savages and the wild animals 
that dwell in the interior can alone call themselves its masters. 
Luckily for our travellers, a French merchant was ‘residing in 
Moyobamba, who received them in his house; a repose all the more 
necessary as M. Blin de Bourdon was suffering from the bite of a 
venomous insect in the knee. They were also enabled to lay in a 
stock of bread, carne seca, and smoked fish. With this charqui, 
or dry meat, bread, salt, and pepper, a few dry sticks and an iron 
pot they made their evening and matutinal bouillon in the 
ambos. ‘To this a cup of coffee was sometimes added. 

Beyond Moyobamba, the road presented such great difficulties 
that they could not be overcome by mules. ‘Travellers must pro- 
ceed on foot, and engage Indians to-carry the baggage. These 
carriers are so idle and independent that, if spoken to crossly or 
treated harshly, they will lay down their load and disappear in the 
forest. For eight long days our travellers pursued their way, stick 
in hand, what little clothing they had on them torn to rags, 
through the vast, gloomy, and silent forests, until they reached the 
navigable portion of the Huallaga. 

It is not only the dense vegetation and fallen trees that render 
these forests impenetrable to mules, but occasionally rocks, with 
abrupt precipices, are met with, which have to be surmounted by 
ladders extemporised out of bamboo-canes tied together with 
lianes, or climbing plants. One of these is graphically te in 
M. de Gabriac’s work, from a sketch by M. Blin de Bourdon. 
Then there are ravines and torrents that have to be crossed by a 
single tree, or by bridges ingeniously constructed of bamboos. 
Man has himself often, in traversing these untrod forests, to imitate 
the monkey, whose particular domain he is thus invading. Progress 
is, indeed, impossible in some places except on all fours. "The 
Indian carriers relieved the silence by plaintive melodies on their 
pipes, but the beauty and the poetry of the journey were con- 
siderably marred by the realities of fatigue and suffering. Nowa 
liane would snap, then a rotten tree would let the unfortunate 

destrian down into a deep and sticky bog. The feet were 

listered, the hands and skin abraded, and the falls were at times 
so abrupt as to threaten dislocations and fractures. The nights 
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were d in leafy arbours extemporised by the Indians. Th 
big belon 4 to different < “emi would never ane 
together, ben each party lit its own fire. This is carrying 
nationality to its extreme limits. When the charqui, smoked fish, 
and bread, were exhausted, they were obliged to have recourse to 
bananas; the great resource, and at the same time the bane of 
South America, as the potato is of Ireland. The green or unripe 
bananas were baked in the ashes; the riper fruit served as a 
desert. Two dishes were thus obtained from the same fruit, 
which was washed down with water flavoured with armago, or 
aguardiente. It was impossible to suspend hammocks, as the great 
snakes would soon have invaded them; so they had to sleep on the 
ground, and try to smoke away the mosquitoes, while the fires 
were supposed to keep wild beasts and reptiles at bay. In the 
daytime, when the facility of progress would permit it, our 
travellers shot monkeys, aras, toucans, parrots, and other birds of 
splendid plumage, or they killed snakes with their sticks, When 
at length they reached the valley of the Rio Cachiacu, their 
difficulties rather increased than diminished, for they had to be 
constantly fording a river which is described as being very rapid, 
full of rocks. and wider than the Seine at Paris. Gradually, how- 
ever, the waters became so deep that they could no longer be 
forded, and they had to swim across, pushing over the baggage on 
a hastily constructed raft. This occurred so often, that at last they 
gave up troubling themselves with dressing, and proceeded on 
their journey in the costume of the Indian carriers. If a few days 
of such a journey suffices to convert a civilised man into a savage, 
it might become a problem how long it would take to convert him 
into a monkey. Luckily, at the expiration of seven days they 
reached a rancho of Indians, and, after a successful hunt of jaguars 
in their company, they arrived the next day at Balsapuerto, the 
“port” on the Rio Cachiacu, where their pedestrian journey was 
brought to a close, and farther progress could be effected in a 
canoe. 

As there were only three or four huts of Indians at Balsapuerto, 
our travellers had no inducement to stay, but embarked as soon as 
a canoe could be got ready and a supply of smoked fish and 
bananas could be laid in. ‘The exquisitely pleasurable change 
from a long, fatiguing, and dangerous march through gloomy, 
silent, and pathless forests, to seats in a roomy canoe, beneath the 
shelter of an awning of palm leaves, on an open river, with banks 
clad with the most enchantingly diversified vegetation, bamboos 
and canes fifteen or twenty feet high, palms and forest trees with 
the lianes hanging down over the stream, the bed of which was 
adorned with green and flowering aquatic plants and enlivened by 
all sorts of living things, can be more easily imagined than de- 
scribed. The only drawbacks were occasional rocks and trunks of 
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trees that impeded the navigation, but these obstacles appeared so 
trifling after the difficulties they had lately encountered, that they 
regarded them not, but sat and sang or cheered for very joy at 
their relief. 

At night they landed on a sand-bank; a rancho of palm leaves 
was soon constructed, a fire lit, and the soft warm sand constituted 
a far more agreeable bed than the bogs of the primeval forest. 
Mosquitoes unfortunately abounded to such a degree that it was 
impossible to eat without devouring thousands of them. Beyond 
the junction of the Cachiacu and the Paranapura, trunks of trees 
and all other obstacles to navigation disappeared, as if by enchant- 
ment. They were thus enabled to continue. their journey by night 
as well as by day. The first village they arrived at—Munichez— 
had once been the seat of a Franciscan mission. Our travellers 
assisted here at an Indian ball, the company being highly painted 
and decorated, more especially with birds’ feathers, for the occa- 
sion. ‘The refreshment consisted of cachasse, a coarse impure spirit, 
und massato, which on the Amazons takes the place of the chicha 
of the Andes. It is manufactured by the old women, who for 
that purpose chew the roots of the yucca. Anything more hor- 
rible it is impossible to conceive. Another day’s journey brought 
them to the Huallaga, when the united streams became so wide 
that the opposite banks could be barely made out. One day more 
and they were fairly on the Amazons, and their tiny canoe looked 
like a straw upon the ocean. 

The whole valley of this great river, from the Peruvian Andes 
to the Atlantic Ocean, is, as is well known, one vast virgin forest. 
This wondrous forest region has been described by Humboldt and 
others, but by none perhaps more in detail than by our own 
countryman—Mr. Bates—in his “ Naturalist on the Amazons.” 
In navigating this immense river the banks become so identically 
similar, and the forests so continuous and unbroken, that they 
actually become monotonous, notwithstanding the magnificence of 
the vegetation. The few inhabitants who dwell on the Upper 
Amazons are, according to M. de Gabriac, idiotic half-castes, who 
have nothing that is Christian in them save the name, or that is 
civilised save a pair of trousers. Such are the villages of Nanta, 
Omaguas, Cochiquinas, and others. But real Indians—savages 
who abhor civilised men, and who will exterminate them if they 
can—are to be met with on the tributaries of the Amazons, espe- 
cially the Javari. We have already alluded to the catastrophe 
that attended upon an exploration of the Pachitea; and in 1866— 
that is some two years ago—the united Brazilian and Peruvian 
governments sent an exploratory expedition on the Javari, all the 
members of which were slain with poisoned arrows, save one, & 

oung gentleman of the name of Passoldan, who managed to reach 

ra, where our travellers saw him reduced to the state of a 
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skeleton. One of his hands, which had been merely scratched by 
an — dipped in curare, “es as blue “7 that “e a drowned man. 

at Indians our travellers met with on their journey 
they declare to have been well, and even kindly? Senhasd 
towards them. Where there is enmity, it arises probably from 
some unavenged quarrel or outrage. For example, at Iquitos, a 
military station at the junction of the Ucayali, no one can sleep 
on the opposite shore without being assassinated. A curious 
natural phenomenon was observed at this latter place, a lofty palm- 
tree grew out of another equally lofty tree, and both were 
flourishing. The Indians were so struck with this vegetative 
curiosity that they had cleared a space around it. On the River 
Pébas, they made a branch excursion to the Jaguas Indians, and 
on their return were congratulated upon their safe skins, it being 
the custom of that tribe to destroy all who are marked with the 
small-pox, for fear of infection. At Pébas itself they feasted on 
turtle soup and flesh of manatus, or river cow, which they found 
to be tough and insipid. 

From this point they were enabled to carry out the navigation 
of the river on hese steamers. The Peruvian government, 
jealous of the line of packets established by the Brazilian govern- 
ment between Para and Tabatinga, at the mouth of the Javani, 
had recently placed two small English steamers on the oe 
Amazons, which enabled them to boast of their fleet upon that 

t river. But M. de Gabriac says, the English are only paid 
y borrowed moneys or forced loans, the most urgent repairs are 
refused, and the whole thing will soon be given up. boats 
are also described as having such large paddles, that they can 
seldom ascend as far as Yurimaguas, on the Huallaga, which is 
their furthest destination; but they always descend to Tabatinga, 
where they communicate with the Brazilian packets. Pébas, at 
all events, where our travellers joined the boat, was a long way 
from Yurimaguas, or even from the mouth of the Huallaga. The 
accommodation was, as usual, much complained of. There was 
nothing but turtle soup, boiled turtle, roast turtle, and stewed 
turtle. There was also only one small cabin, in which the 
sengers were stowed away at night as close as they could be 
packed. M. de Gabriac says he ought not to complain, for he 
was jammed in between two ladies. 

Luckily, at Tabatinga, they were transferred into a larger 
steamer, having more comforts and greater conveniences. ‘The 
commissariat was also better; there was an awning by day, and 
hammocks could be suspended at night on the deck—a most 
agreeable thing in so hot a climate. But there is a drawback to 
every pleasure. ‘The decks were encumbered with oxen, sheep, 
pies, turtles, and poultry. Add to these, each of the passengers 

ad his private sallaala of monkeys, jaguars, parrots, and boas. 
It was a regular Noah’s ark. 
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From the Brazilian frontier to Para, a distance of eight hun- 
dred leagues, the Amazon is a kind of sea, the banks of which are 
difficult to discern, Sometimes, however, the channel is narrowed 
by islands, and navigation is carried on under the shade of a fair 
like vegetation. The mouth of the Rio Tomantin is, for example, 
a network of canals, lakes, and islands. The town of Télé at this 
point is charmingly situate amid a bouquet of palm and almond 
ane Every day the steamers stopped at towns or villages—as 

Ega, Coari, or Cudajas, and others, whose whitewashed cottages, 
with tiled roofs, seemed to indicate a more advanced state of 
civilisation than that of Eastern Peru. 

Travelling thus day and night, they arriyed, after four days’ 
navigation, at the Rio Negro, which rivals the Ucayali i in size, and 
is remarkable for its dark-coloured waters. On landing at Manoas, 
a gentleman, to whom they had no introduction, came forward 
and offered the travellers hospitality. M.de Gubriac declares that 
with a single letter of introduction any gentleman can travel 
throughout Brazil without being called upon to spend a halfpenny. 
Whatever may be the faults of the Brazilians, this certainly re- 
dounds much to their credit, and presents a strange contrast to 
what is met with in the Old World. The steam-packet i in which 
the journey had been performed from Tabatinga to Manaos, on the 
Rio Negro, was here exchanged for a still more commodious boat, 
which vlied between this place and Para. 

These packets take six days to descend the river from Manaos 
to Para; but time, our travellers say, passed quickly and pleasantly. 
As they got lower down the river, the inhabitants changed in their 
physiognomy and colour. ‘The Indian element disappeared to give 
way to that of the Negroes and the Portuguese. Some negroes of 
pure blood were met with, but almost ‘all the Brazilians were 
mulattoes. 

Sarsaparilla (M. de Gabriac writes salsepareille, but the word is 
derived from zarsa, red, or a little bush, and parila, a vine, Span.), 
indigo, panella, animals of all kinds, and especially caoutchouc, 
were shipped at all the ports they touched at on the way, as at 
Serpa, Obidos, Santaren, and others. A. negro can, it 1s said, 
collect sufficient caoutchouc in one day for the produce thereof to 
keep himself and family for a month. This is not exactly a 
natural state of things. If so easily procured, the price of the com- 
modity ought to be less. Monseigneur Macedo, Bishop of Para, 
came on board at Santarem, and M. Blin de Bourdon having gone 
on deck early one morning in a robe-de-chambre to obtain water, 
he was taken for the bishop, and the crew went down on their 
knees, kissing the hem of his garment. A little below Ameinim 
they were caught in one of those storms for which the Amazons 
enjoys a sad notoriety. The river assumed the appearance of the 
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sea in heavy weather, and many of the passengers were sick. 
Luckily the cyclone soon passed over. Before reaching Para the 

cket steamed for a whole day through the narrow canals of the 
Masao Archipelago, which presented the appearance of a con- 
tinuous forest of exceeding beauty. It is probable that this 
archipelago is being constantly augmented by the floating islands 
of the Amazon and its tributaries. 

At length, on the 1st of January, 1867, our travellers arrived at 
Para, a town built in the modern style on the level banks of the 
river. Luckily for them that they had had little or no rain during 
their long and trying journey, or they might have been laid up 
with serious illness, and then, unable to procure food or shelter, 
have ultimately come to grief. The white pointed steeples of Para 
gre to it at a distance an Oriental aspect, and the long rows of 

andsome houses fronting the quays proclaim the existence of a 
great city. But as in the East, the panorama is deceptive. The 
streets are wretched, the shops miserable, and there is not a good 
hotel in the place. Para is, indeed, a splendid town to a traveller 
coming from the Andes, but it is a dirty hole to those coming from 
Europe or even from Rio Janeiro. Out of twenty-five thousand 
inhabitants, only ten thousand are Brazilians or negroes; the re- 
mainder are strangers, who compose a floating population in which 
the Portuguese element predominates. 

These so-called strangers, it appears, however, settle here after 
making their fortunes, so they are no longer strangers; they 
construct splendid country houses, decorated externally with blue 
tiles, and luxuriously furnished within. Embosomed in delicious 
groves of orange-trees, and shrubs of exquisite beauty, with 
a delightful climate, these villas constitute ravishing homes, and 
daily add to the extent and prosperity of the place. Like most 
other South Americans, the Parasians are exceedingly fond of 
music, and balls and concerts are the order of the day and of the 
night. Unfortunately, slavery is rampant, and many beautiful 
young negresses may be seen in the streets bearing the marks of 
punishment; these negroes, male and female, are Payee by 
their masters to sell fruit and sweetmeats in the streets, and in the 
evening they bring home the produce of their sales. In many 
houses they keep boas to destroy the rats, but they are strange 
guests, no one can tell where to find them, sometimes in the cellar, 
sometimes in the garret, sometimes under the beds, and as often 
within them. Splendid specimens may be purchased for a few 
francs. Ascending a church tower in order to obtain a better 
view of the city, our travellers got, somehow or other, entangled 
in the works of a clock; the clock began to strike, the bells began 
to ring, heavy weights ascended and descended rapidly, the ropes 
got more and more inextricably entangled about them, and great 
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was their fright, till. people rushed up to their relief, which was 
not effected until the streets were encumbered with crowds won- 
dering what was going on. 

From Para by St. Thomas to New York is a journey of fifteen 
days; the transition in so brief a space of time, in the depth of 
winter, from the ever verdant valley of the Amazons to the snows 
and ices of the north, was very striking. Future generations will 
probably avail themselves of new facilities of transport to change 
their residences with the seasons, to a degree that it is impossible 
to anticipate in the present day. What is there to prevent a New 
Englander having his winter villa, for example, at Para? M. de 
Gabriac was much impressed with New York during his stay of 
eight days; the superiority of the Americans, not only over the 
people of South America, but over many Europeans, is, he says, 
“crushing.” It requires to have been to the United States to 
form an idea of the intelligence, the activity, the energy, the 
wealth, and the power of its inhabitants. What most characterises 
the Americans, he adds, is the elevation of their ideas and the 
complete absence of prejudices. ‘There are among them none of 
those petty notions, vile practices, and old customs, which bind 
down and suffocate most Europeans. At length our travellers 
were once more on board a French steam-packet. The Ville de 
Paris is described as a kind of floating island, in which a life could 
be spent in golden salons and illuminated galleries, without know- 


ing that one was on the sea. What is more, the magnificent 
French — took them over from New York to Brest in eight 


a half! 


days an 
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HER WINNING WAYS. 
A NOVEL. 
XII. 


A MORNING VISITOR AND AN EVENING VISIT. 


Mrs. PRENTIS admitted no visitors to her house the next day, 
except Mr. Frere, but a brisk game of cards was played at her 
door. Mr. Nelson, a trump, led; Bray and Vinnicomb followed 
suit, the Marchioness of Clanweary—one by honours—added a 
card, and the trick was hers. 

A kind man was Mr. Frere; he talked matters over, and sug- 
gested remedies, one of which was much to the purpose. 

“Why,” said he, “ should not Master Prentis a about on the 
beach with my friend Nelson ; he is there on his beat all day, and 
the boy would be perfectly out of harm’s way with him, for he 
wears a sword?” 

Mrs. Pretitis was in raptures; she saw the point, and jumped 
at it. 

Well, then, that was settled; Mr. Frere would arrange it with 
his friend. 

Then again: 

“‘ Had not Master Prentis better go to school?” 

It was a grammar-school on a royal foundation; it took all the 
Edwards to set it up, and the sixth to fully achieve the work. As 
Mr. Frere observed, “ It had its faults; but of what consequence 
could they be, after passing through the alembic for three hundred 
years? ‘They had become so pure that it was a pity to tamper 
with them.” Mr. Frere abhorred change; it was a vacuum, 
Small change, even, was a mistake; it was penny foolish and 

ound unwise. His name was Harry Frere; so was his son’s. 
He had called him, on principle, after Old Harry; besides, he 
was very like him, in spite of the mother, Wit. 

“Change was an abuse,” said Mr. Frere; “its very advocates 
were abusive.” 

And he read Mrs. Prentis a paragraph from the Gridiron, to 
establish his axiom, as follows: 

‘©¢ There has been a succession of head-masters at that old ro 
hotbed, the Northport Grammar School, for three centuries, thoug 
no one has thought it worth his while to write their lives. In that 
school the young idea is taught to shoot in early spring, with a 
view to its being nipped in the bud. If it escapes the frost of its 
hoary pedagogues, and blossoms, the fruit rots before it is ripe, and 
becomes a medlar. Mr. Hexamer, a master of arts, trains the boys 
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after his own model; he is tasteless, gritty, and shrivelled; his 
ideas are collapsed, his head is empty. It might be supposed that 
instead of filling, he sucked his pupils’ brains,’ ” 

Mrs. Prentis thought that very wrong; abusive in the extreme. 
She would think about letting Pranic go to school. 

“ But do tell me all that you know about Mr. Hervey?” 

“Mr. Hervey, my dear madam, is the bishop’s agent, Dr. 
Master, a wealthy landed proprietor; the brother-in-law of his 
neighbour, Sir Jacob Fawkes.” 

“ And Mr. Hervey : 

“T was going to observe that he was first yo ta: though 
only two years, in the Fawkes family. He and Sir Jacob had a 
quarrel, but interest was exerted for him in other quarters, and he 
has since managed the bishop’s estates.” 

“ What do you think of his character, Mr. Frere?” 

“‘ He is a quiet, good sort of man, I should say.” 

“Ts he intnguing at all?” 

“‘ Perhaps a little, because his situation is partly political.” 

“Has he the bishop’s confidence?” 

“To a certain extent. No one enjoys it all, for it is a good 
deal divided.” 

“Has the bishop a character for intrigue? Do you know him, 
Mr. Frere?” 

“Yes. He is sometimes at Northport; he has preached here 
more than once, and I should say he is the finest reader I have 
ever heard in my life.” 

“Well, but do tell me about his character. I am interested in 
the highest degree.” 

“ As to intrigue, one can scarcely give it that name in so high 
a dignitary; it is, rather, persuasive tact. By means of that quality 
he manages to get his own way, and has much influence with our 
party.” 

“You do not know how Mr. Hervey obtained a footing in these 
families, do you, Mr. Frere?” 

“T imagine it was through the late brother of Sir Jacob 
Fawkes.” 

“You have, perhaps, attended Mr. Hervey?” 

“TY have. He is a nervous, rather hypochondriacal man; he 
looks a good deal out of window.” 

“Ts that a sign of nervousness? I do it myself by the h 
together.” 

“Break yourself of it then, my dear madam; there is never 
anything worth seeing, and it is apt to grow upon you.” 

“Yes, and one is so apt to think of one’s troubles, instead 
of looking at what is going on.” 

“ By-the-by,” exclaimed Mr. Frere, “you will have a visit to- 
day from my Lady Clanweary.” 
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“She has sent me a message, but I have declined all visits to- 
day; my nerves are too much shaken.” 

“TI cannot blame your decision. She is a little inquisitive, 
between ourselves; but I must leave you, for there is a good deal 
of sickness always during the fruit season. You do not look very 
well yourself.” 

Mr. Frere took his leave, after a somewhat long interview 
receiving the warm thanks of Mrs. Prentis for the help he had 
afforded her, and a promise, if Mr. Stewart gave his sanction 
to the plan, that Scbniy and Harry Frere should go to the 
school together. 

“How strange it is,” thought Mary, “that Phipps should be 
nervous, and spend his hours like myself in looking out of the 
window, both of us, probably, reflecting on the same sad scenes!” 

On learning that he was invited to tea by Mrs. Wynn, Master 
Johnny would take no denial, and he went in the leading-strings 
of Nancy. 

“ How are you, boy? Iam glad to see you. Walk in; they 
are all in the parlour.” 

Such was Mr. Wynn’s salutation, when, on peering through his 
study-door, he found that it was not a creditor that had arrived. 
The rap had awoke him up from a nap over his sermon, under 
cover of which many were destined to sleep on the Sunday next. 
His discourses were woven for comfort, like sheets that engender 
dreams of a present state. A gentleman, in many senses, he was 
plausible and polite as a bishop to the better class; hasty, not 
uncivil to the lower; and had that grace of manner so peculiar to 
stout people. In a fresh suit of black, with unblemished necktie 
and powdered hair, he was company for a lord; even in a rusty 
coat, well sprinkled with the dust of his head, he was not to be 
despised. An ordinary-sized clergyman, in Mr. Wynn’s coat and 
waistcoat, would have Liked worse than convalescent; emaciated 
would have been the word; to have preached in it would have 
resulted in the delivery of a skeleton sermon. Thus stout was he; 
and his face was so large that the good nature it could express was 
immense. His mouth—no one could look at it and not remark 
how broad was the way that led to——a ren meal. 

He gave Nancy a friendly nod and retreated within his den. 

Johnny was ushered into the parlour by Nancy as a shepherd 
squeezes a lamb into a pen, using her arms as hurdles to prevent 
escape, her flat petticoats lining him like a picture. She lifted off 
his new cap from behind with a briskness that would have rescued 
a boiling kettle from the fire. The sons of the clergy were 
lounging about the room, a lying in wait for the maid to 
put them in their places when she came to set the room in order, 
One of them had left himself across two chairs asleep, a second on 
the hearthrug, a third on the sofa. On Johnny’s entrance they 
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raised their trunks, and were seated, holding out their hands to 
him after the fashion of taking leave just as the coach is starting, 
Simon, who madc the fourth, did not stir; he, too, was on the 
floor, so his sister Pretty stamped on his legs, exclaiming: 

“Get up, you lazy fellow!” But she did not fly back a moment 
too soon to escape a kick. 

“‘ The poor boys are tired; I am sure Master Prentis will excuse 
them. How do you do, my dear?” was Mrs. Wynn’s saluta- 
tion. 

She had scarcely spoken when all were brought to their senses 
by a single but decisive rap at the door. Had it been double the 
effect would have been the same, for to them the postman’s rat-tat, 
like the telegraph now, was electric. But had it been treble they 
would have remained unmoved till the servant was near the door, 
when they would have made a rush up-stairs. A single rap wasa 
bill, and in that house a bill was like the banns of marriage—it 
had a first, a second, and a third time of asking. In that house at 
a single rap all stood up together as ina pew. Tet Mr. Wynn be 
in his room, Mrs. Wynn in hers, the sons and daughters dispersed 
through the kitchen or the pantry, up-stairs or down, one and all 
at a single rap, stood bolt upright as if their characters were called 
into question. Then followed a movement towards the staircase, 
or anywhere else within hearing, if only out of sight. The 
scramble soon began. Mr. Wynn answered single raps himself: 
he took courage, aware that fortune sides with the brave. 

“Come in, lad; come in, don’t stand out in the draught,” mut- 
tered Mr. Wynn, addressing the well-known person of the family 
cobbler, who entered and stood m the corner as soon as the door 
was shut. 

“You called before, didn’t you, boy, the other day? You 
wanted to make up a little money? Have you got your bill? 
Suppose we settle it, eh?” 

A scene of mere mockery ensued. The cobbler brightened at 
the thought that his recompense was at hand in return for all his 
hobnails; Mr. Wynn wore a confident smile, pleased at an oppor- 
tunity of paying off the score. His fingers glided into one waist- 
coat-pocket, then there was-a pause, a look of thought ; his fingers 
glided into another. Both these pockets were now kneaded out- 
side in vain, and the search became more nervous; both hands at 
once were plunged into the breeches-pockets and shaken; there 
they rested, while the rector’s eyes glanced into the air-diggings 
above. 

“T was mistaken, wasn’t I, boy? What did I do with my 
change? It is in my other waistcoat; Bob, fetch it—no, never 
mind, I am rather busy—suppose you call again.” 

Bob had planted his black eyes at the door, the handle in his 
hand to narrow or widen the opening, as he listened and peeped 
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into the passage. When Mr. Wynn was once more closeted the 
son — an attitude = ee pc as to raise the most 
agreeable expectation. He in imself, projected his lower 
a and kneading his pockets, exclaimed: a 

“T think you told me that you wanted to make up a little 
money, and that you would be glad if I could settle your little 
bill. I shall have the greatest pleasure in doing so, I am sure.” 

Bob then began to search his pockets, and with an air of 
triumph drew forth a farthing. 

“Perhaps you can give me change,” pursued Bob, as if he had 
unearthed a guinea. ‘‘ Dear me, it is a little mistake—yes, I re- 
member—perhaps you would like a glass of gin?” 

There was an empty bottle and a Sirty glass on the table. Bob 
seized on them, and with solemn acting, tilted the bottle over the 
glass with care, until gradually it was turned downside up without 
yielding a single drop. 

“Dear me, I was mistaken, boy; perhaps you would like to 
taste my mother’s sherry?” 

To none did the comedy give greater delight than to Johnny; 
he regarded Bob as the first of actors, and conceived the mockery 
that went on, despite his presence, to be performed for his special 
amusement. 

The table was now laid with the best set of china, with an 
abundance of stratified bread and butter, of tea-cakes, and of jam. 
It requires a good chemist to extract merriment from a cupof tea; 
the party, nevertheless, was cheerful, especially towards the end of 
the ma Mrs. Wynn proposed a game of cards; but it was with 
difficulty that the pack was got together, for it had to be sorted 
from the contents of a sideboard-drawer, where the cards were in- 
discriminately mingled with odd draughtsmen, the skin of half a 
lemon, a piece of bread-crumb turned into crust by spontaneous 
desiccation, one rind of cheese gnawed, a small-tooth comb, a 
green knife-handle cut by its blade, bills settled nowhere else but 
there, in common with the deciduous leaves of the prayer-book, 
split pens without paper to correspond, a candle-end, and an odd 
female glove, evidently a widow, for it was left. 

There were some cards absent on the roll being read, but their 
places were filled up b poe ones, and never did a pack look 
more mangy. Many of the hearts were lost or missing; not one 
looked as if it could beat again except at hazard. The clubs were 
broken up, the spades were unhandled, and it was diamond cut 
diamond. Still they served the purpose, and Johnny was proud 
at finding himself the centre of attraction—not of gravity—in a 
round game, the first he had ever played at. For though a dull 
affair, the boys had a method of giving it life, and they effected 
this by means of a series of dry toasts, the manner of which was 
more humorous than the matter. 
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The Wynn boys were so constituted that they laughed at the | 
mere mention of a name, and with more ‘or less glee according to 
their conception of the character it presented to their notice. Bob 
was leader, and without change of countenance, keeping his eyes 
on his cards, he proposed : . 

“ Father!” 

But the toast was spoiled by Mrs. Wynn, who, dreading from 
her past experience the continuance of thege ebullitions, ex- 
claimed : 

“Bob, I insist on your keeping your nonsense to yourself.” 

“ Mother !” on this menace, was added to the preceding toast, 
and was productive of a loud laugh. 

“‘ Master Pren-tis!” exclaimed Sam, in a most emphatic manner. 

“James Flow-er!” said Simon, when Mrs. Wynn herself joined 
in the laugh; a signal for the girls to be serious. 

“ Mister Twisleton is subject to—fits!” cried Bob, with inimit- 
able zest. 

“For shame!” exclaimed Pretty. 

“Mr. Vin-ni-comb!” exclaimed the next. 

“ You stupid thing, you! I can see no wit in that,” said Plainy. 

“There, my dears, that will do. We will now talk about 
ae that is sensible,” observed Mrs. Wynn, in a lady-like 
style. 

% Captain Bray!” proposed by Peter, instantly succeeded to 
this remark. 

“ Really, boys, 1 am shocked to hear you ridicule your neigh- 
bours in this way. What must Master Prentis think of you?” 
said Mrs. Wynn. 

Johnny thought it fun. 

“ Mr. Frere’s Christmas bills!” cried Bob, most acceptably. 

“It is well that your father is not here to hear you,” remarked 
Mrs. Wynn. “ He would be rather surprised.” 

“T should think he would, too,” added Pretty. 

“Miss Wynn has got a—lover!” said Bob, in retaliation at his 
sister’s words. 

“You great donkey!” exclaimed Pretty, not to argue and to 
save time. 

“ Miss Wynn’s lover hopes soon to set up in business, and to 
lead her to the altar!” pursued Bob. 

“You may say what you like, I don’t care for you—no, not a 
snap of the finger!” 

“He says he cannot at present afford to marry!” continued 
Bob, as if he were reading off his cards. 

“T look on you as so much dirt,” retorted Pretty. 

“If I were her you would get a good slap in the face,” remarked 
Plainy, taking her sister’s part. 
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“ Miss Caroline Wynn regrets to say that she has never had an 
offer in her life!” said Bob, changing his tack. 

“ And who would have you, I wonder?” asked Plainy. 

“Miss Caroline Wynn is thought by the men to be rather 
plain!” persisted Bob. 

“T am perfectly surprised at you, Bob. How you can expose 
yourself so before Master Prentis, I am at a loss to conceive,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Wynn. 

“Mrs. Wynn was a very fine woman about five-and-twenty 
years ago!” responded the son, for he met each fresh assailant. 

‘This sally gave rise to an uproar of applause on the part of the 
brothers. 

“Mrs. Wynn used to be very fond of the men as a single 
woman !” 

Shouts and table-rapping followed this announcement. 

“You may say exactly what you please of me, sir,” said Mrs. 
Wynn, with a placid look, for she was hurt. 

“Mrs. Wynn has had a large family, and has gone through a 
good deal of trouble!” pursued Bob, with solemnity. 

“ That is only too true,” replied Mrs. wynn, with a deep sigh. 

“Mrs. Wynn sometimes takes a glass of sherry to keep up her 
spirits!” continued Bob. | 

*‘ Heaven knows, she wants something to keep them up }”’ re- 
torted the mother. 

“When Mrs. Wynn gets low, she manifests a strong sense of 
religion !” persisted the reckless Bob. 

“You will think of all your conduct when I am dead and 
gone!” sighed out Mrs. Wynn. 

. “Mrs. Wynn hopes to attain to a peaceful old age!” concluded 
ob. 

The door opened, and this put an end to the colloquy. 

It was the supper-tray. 

Nancy entered at the same time with it, observing that it was 
time for Master Prentis to return home, and that he did not eat 
suppers. 

“Oh, I dare say,” said Johnny, excited, and very unwilling to 
leave. 

So he was allowed to stay to supper; indeed, until Bob, to pro- 
pitiate his injured mother, had poured her out the last glass of 
sherry. She tossed it off with looks of love and pride at her 
admirable son, then observed : 

“ Bob, my dear, you have not left a drop for your father!” 
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XIII. 


NELSON’S PATRONS. 


Mr. FRERE had become deeply interested in our little hero 
from the date of the Oldhaven adventure, and had placed him 
under the protection of Mr. Nelson, who, both for the sake of his 
friend and of the boy, undertook the charge. To the kind-hearted 
apothecary he had owed his first and only step in the service. Born 
of common family in Norfolk, he had the start, as ill fortune 
would have it, of his illustrious namesake, and when his name be- 
came victorious he was a middy of thirty-one, which seems odd, 
and had served his country, with private dutinotion, for two-thirds 
of that time, yet was unable to obtain his lieutenant’s commission. 
Mr. Frere had exerted his borough influence for him at head- 
ange and obtained a positive promise from one St. Jarvis, 
then first lord of the Admiralty, that no boy who was at that time 
under seven years of age should grow up into being promoted over 
Nelson’s head. This was thought handsome, as times went, and 
the hour arrived when no commission could be given until that 
brave officer was thrust up out of the way of his juniors. 

Mr. Nelson, had the working of the British constitution only 
admitted of slight innovations, would have made a worthy admiral 
in the course of events, for actions done by him had been adopted 
by many a captain of the age—a sufficient proof that his own 
shoulders might ultimately have borne the responsibility and re- 
ward of so much valour. And had his name only been what it 
was a little sooner, he would have reaped honour on his own 
behalf. 

Nelson was forty when St. Jarvis, still first lord, shook him 
warmly by the hand, and, showing him the door to save time, 
assured him, with tears, not in his, but in Nelson’s eyes, that the 
new list of promotions would be adapted purposely to his case, and 
that he would receive rank in the service, in which he had been a 
chief performer, among the lieutenants of the seas. In this promise 
he enlisted so much faith that it gave him a streak of joy. He 
water-coloured to himself the possibility of one step even beyond 
that ere he reached the grave; then would the aspiring name of 
Captain Nelson, R.N., be written on his tombstone, which, like a 
card, he could leave on the whole world. Yes, he was of a brave 
though vulgar stock. His father, who had been a soldier, was so 
fond of glory that the recital of his deeds made his wounds gape 
afresh with wonder. He, too, had suffered from many an iron 
cross, hard for the chivalrous to bear; yet his last wish was to give 
up his life for his country’s good, and to die in battle. This last 
honour was denied him; still, with invincible purpose, when his 
end approached, he conceived the bold stratagem of promoting 
himself, though perhaps only in the delirium of his ambition. 
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Nevertheless, he ges on his friends to bear his wounded body 
into the paddock, where, laying himself down on the grass, he 
yielded up his spirit to the country, and died on the field. 

This recital will enable the generous reader to appreciate Mr. 
Nelson’s emotions on the beach, when, with Johnny Prentis next 
his sword, the postman delivered him a letter. It was on his 
majesty’s service, not new to him, yet his hand showed the white 
feather, and it shook as if the missile it contained had been a 

pper-castor. He was afraid to open it lest it should be to pay 

im off. He scrupled to tear the cover or deface the seal; shiiselocs 
he cut it open with his sword. It was from the great St. Jarvis, 
and it commanded him to forward a list of his services to the 
Admiralty with the least possible delay. 

He took Johnny by the hand and dragged him with all his 
might to Mr. Frere’s. On their way they passed the houses of 
Vinnicomb and Bray, both of whom were in turn at their door 
with a letter. But when Vinnicomb came out Bray went it, and 
when Bray came out Vinnicomb went in. Their movements, 
though opposite, evidently influenced each other. Nelson had a 
nod for both, and it was returned in a species of ecstasy, and both 
looked at the boy as if they could have devoured him whole. 

Captain Bray held a fine piece of paper in his hand, covered 
partly with a partly with copper-plate, and a black 
splotch in the corner, for fifty, was visible in old English. 

Mr. Vinnicomb also had his piece of silver paper, with a similar 
blotch in one corner. 

It seemed as if the rivals had alternately left the house to read 
the paper by sunlight, and would have wilingly acted mutually as 
interpreters had they but been friends; for they were similarly 
situated in one important particular for the first time in their lives 
—the recipients of fifty pounds. 

Mr. en with Johnny, made the best of his way to Mr. 
Frere’s. He met with him in his dispensary, where he was 
engaged with a few remaining patients out of a large number, poor 
ones, whom he saw daily at his house. 

Mr. Nelson was rather excited, a circumstance that did not 
escape his friend’s notice, though he declared that he was not in 
the slightest hurry. In a few minutes, however, the room was 
cleared, when the lieutenant held out the letter to his friend. 

“ Read that!” he exclaimed. 

Mr. Frere read it, examined the direction, then ran his eyes 
over it again. 

“Tt seems all right,” observed he; “ but I cannot quite see to 
the bottom of it, can you?” 

“ No,” said Nelson. 

“T gave a hint to the marchioness the other day, but she did 
not encourage me; rather the contrary. Have you applied, 
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“No.” 

You have no vote?” 

“ None.” 

“Who is your friend, then?” 

© Who, indeed !” 

Mr, Frere drew out his watch. 

“There is plenty of time for the post ; have you acknowledged 
the letter yet?” 

“ You forget that I have to make out a list of my services; not 
too easy a matter,” answered Mr. Nelson. 

“ Be brief,” said Mr. Frere, ‘‘it will not be read.” 

“ Do you really mean it?” asked Mr. Nelson. 

‘Who is to read it, the clerk? They read only to refute; but 
this matter is settled. Still you must say something; where will 
you begin?” 

“ With the burning of the Vesuvius—French frigate,” answered 
Mr. Nelson. 

“You fired her?” 

“T did.” 

“‘ How did you contrive that?” 

“JT neared her with six tars at my back, all in high feather, 
and applied the torch myself; the whole fleet witnessed her ex- 
plosion! The flames lit up the sky for miles.” 

“A midnight affair, eh?” 

“ _ it wasn’t; there would have been no great originality in 
that!” 

Tt must, at all events, have been during the night.” 

“Tt was at mid-day,” said Mr. Nelson. 

“Oh, during a fog.” 

“There you are wrong ; you will give me no time to explain!” 

“ At mid-day? you mean at twilight.” 

“Tt was not at twilight either; it was at noon, the sun in the 
zenith. No one thought of it but myself, and that was why I 
gained so much credit.” 

“Why, if it had been at broad day you would have been 
observed ; such a thing was never heard of.” 

“Not till it was done by me,” said Nelson. , 

“ At mid-day; why no one could be so rash as to propose it!” 

“ T was,” said Mr. Nelson; ‘and it succeeded too!” 

“ How did you manage it, then?” 

“You will not allow me to explain !” 

“ Yes, I will,” added Mr. Frere. 

“Well, then,” concluded Mr. Nelson, “it was during a total 
eclipse of the sun !” 

“That wasn’t a bad idea,” replied Mr. Frere, with a twinkle of 
his laughing eye. | , 

“T intend to begin my list of services with that; it was my 
suggestion, and mine alone, and was so far reported in my favour 
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that my captain mentioned that he had selected me for the 


service.” 
i “ Begin and end with that, it is quite enough,” suggested Mr. 
rere. 
“ Enough!” exclaimed Mr. Nelson ; “ it would be only dropping 
my lords a line, as if I wanted to sound them.” 
“You will find them psy deep,” remarked Mr. Frere, “ so 


save yourself all the trouble you can.” 


“Very well, if you think it best I will be brief.” 

“They do not read or write, and can appreciate no merit in 
those who are not part of themselves.” 

“T will confine myself to a list of my achievements, to please 
you,” said Mr. Nelson, with an air of disappointed pride. 

“‘ Give the sum total,” replied Mr. Frere. 

“ But why the sum total and not the exploits themselves, my 
dear friend?” 

“ The clerks will not cast them up.” 

“ Well, I had better set to at once, so lend us a pen.” 

“ Acknowledge their letter with your usual address, give the 
date, and sign your name.” | 
ts. “Have you got any paper?” asked Mr. Nelson. And being 
supplied he sat down to write a letter adapted to the official capacity 
of the age. 

“ And now,” observed Mr. Frere, after perusing and approving 
the letter which the officer had composed, “shall we write to the 
marchioness and thank her?” 

“Not till the matter is settled,” answered Mr. Nelson; “even 
should it be her doing it is nothing to us.” 

“ You are right; what she does without mention of it is nothing 
to us, so be off and post the letter yourself. I will take the boy 
home to his mother, and tell her the news.” 

Mr. Frere took Johnny by the hand. 

“ Did you hear what we were talking about, my little man?” 

“Yes,” answered Johnny; “ mamma will be so pleased.” 

“ And when do you begin school?” 

“ As soon as you like.” 

“ Nancy shall bring you to my house to-morrow, and you can 
talk it over with my son Harry.” 

They were soon at Mrs. Prentis’s house. 

“T have called,” said Mr. Frere, entering the room where Mrs. 
Prentis sat engaged in reading a letter, “I have called to tell you 
some news.’ 

She raised her taper fingers, and in an instant her eyes were 
lighted up. 

“Mr. Nelson has had a letter from the Admiralty, requiring an 
account of his services,” said Mr. Frere. 

“Does it gratify him?” asked Mrs. Prentis, with charming 
simplicity. 
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“ Beyond everything,” replied Mr. Frere; “he is so fond of his 
profession, to him it is the nest in the world.” 

“Tf such is his feeling, he must sooner or later be successful. 
For my part, I regret not having become acquainted with him 
sooner; you may tell him, however, that he will be appointed to 
the Spitfire, as commander on this station, with the prospect of 
rapid promotion to a first-rate man-of-war.” Dat 

“Why, my dear madam, you astonish me beyond measure. 
What—how—who?” ejaculated Mr. Frere. 

“Yes, I ought to have explained, but I believe my poor head 
18 going.” 

“No, my dear madam, not so—but how—but who?” 

“My kind friend Mr. Stewart has done ib though I fear it was 
more to please me than to serve good Mr, Nelson.” 

“The Right Honourable Mr. Stewart? Indeed?” 

“ He has done it, and I hope it will come apropos.” 

“ How so, my dear madam?” 

“It is his own phrase; he is sometimes very droll.” 

“T must break all this news very carefully to my friend,” said 
Mr. Frere. ‘ Would you believe it, when he received the letter 
from my lords his hand shook, he was afraid that it was to relieve 


him from active service.” 
“ Why should he have dreaded that?” asked Mrs. Prentis. 


“For want of interest with my lords to let him alone,” explained 


Mr. Frere. 

“ He need no longer be uneasy,” said she, taking a letter in her 
hand, and turning it about; “I can tell you Mr. Stewart’s own 
words, here they are in black and white: 

* ¢T looked in at the Admiralty, had a chat with Jarvis, and, 
in the course of conversation, hinted to him, apropos of something 
very dissimilar, that I had a friend for whom I wanted the Spit- 
fire at once, to watch the coast (you understand why), and I 
wrote down the name on half a quire of foolscap. It did not in- 
terrupt our conversation, but in the course of it the private secre- 
tary came with his arm-pit full of papers. He was so prompt that 
he was at the door of the room again almost before there was time 
for me to give my memorandum a push. He was on this sum- 
moned back. “ Give this name to a clerk,” said the first lord; 
“desire him to hand it to the head of his room when he has filled 
up a paper appointing Lieutenant Nelson to the command of the 
Spizfire, and let it be placed before the under-secretary to-day that 
the secretary may sign it, and bring it to me for my name. A 
letter can be sent, pro forma, asking for an account of services 
performed, if any. Stay, if another officer has been nominated, 
that can be easily cancelled.”’ 

“j hopes: concluded Mrs. Prentis, “that no other deserving 
officer will be disappointed.” 
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A VISIT TO THE KING OF BURMAH; 


OR, UP AND DOWN THE IRRAWADDI IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 
) 1864. 


By tHe Hon. Waiter Courtenay Pepys (LATE 60TH RIFLES.) 


III. 


The next day, September 8th, was chiefly spent in making a 
tour through the town and city, which cover an immense extent of 
ground, about five miles in length by two in breadth, and have a 
po ulation of about seventy thousand. The streets are broad, and 

uilt at right angles to one another. The houses mostly a teak- 
wood frame, filled in with bamboo mats; the ave of brick 
houses, which chiefly belong to Armenian or Bengalee trade 
being about three per cent.; all have a lattice in Front, behind 
which passers-by must retire whenever his golden-footed majesty 
takes an airing, which, luckily for them, is not at all frequent. 
The royal city is to the north-east of the town, and is enclosed 
within walls about twenty feet in height and six in thickness, 
which form a square mile; the brickwork of these walls is very 
bad—an Armstrong would make but short work of knocking a 
breach in them. In the centre of the city is the royal palace, 
which is an extensive range of plain teak buildings in the same 
le as the monasteries of the country—the king being the head 
of the church. The present king has five queens, above one hun- 
dred members of his harem, and about eighty children; all of these 
with their attendants live within the alas walls, therefore they 
form a goodly household. 

The next morning we started in Dr. W.’s boat for Mengoon, an 
immense ruined pagoda about ten miles up the river. On our way 
down the creek towards the main stream we passed the dockyard, 
where are kept the royal boats. Two large wears attracted our 
attention, they each had a lofty spiral roof thickly covered with 
gilt and carving. Dr. W. informed us that one was intended for 
the use of the king when he went upon the water, the other for the 
sacred white elephant, which has ever been a member of the 
court of Burmah. The present elephant has held his high position 
for about sixty years; he ranks next to the heir-apparent, and the 
sum of one thousand pounds is allotted annually in the Burmese 
budget for his keep. The Burmese shikoe, or salaam, to the 
animal upon his approach, and upon erg Som apartments, they 
remove their shoes, as when they enter a religious or royal build- 
ing. When his royal highness takes exercise, he is shaded from 
the glare by numerous gilt umbrellas. 
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We reached the Mengoon pagoda about noon, and climbed to 
the top of the ruin, up a very precipitous path. og toa 
model, about a quarter of a mile south of the building, it had only 
advanced one-fifth towards completion when it was abandoned in 
1798. It is supposed to be the largest mass of brickwork in the 
world, and was built by the great grandfather of the present king— 
King Men-tara-zyee; his evident object being to overtop the 
neighbouring hills; the ruin as it now stands is about a hundred 
and fifty feet in height, and forms a square of four hundred and 
fifty feet. Six million cubic feet of solid brickwork it is said to 
contain. The whole mass was split and shattered by the great 
earthquake of 1839, and yawning fissures divide.the huge frag- 
ments; it gave one a capital idea of the Tower of Babel. Upon 
the top we saw stacks of bricks and heaps of hardened mortar, as 
left there by the bricklayers sixty-five years before. 

A little to the north stands a bell, which can claim to be the 
second in bulk in the world—the great bell of Moscow only being 
greater in weight. This one weighs ninety tons, and is fourteen 
feet in diameter at the lip. We examined the metal, which 
appeared to contain a large proportion of silver and gold. Owing 
to the immense beams on which it was slung having given way 
with its great weight, it had to be propped up beneath, therefore 
no tone can be got out of it. 

From a frescoed shrine to the south of the pagoda we had a 
splendid panorama of the wide river and the surrounding country, 
with the city of Mandalay and the blue Shan Mountains coming 
in very well to the south-east. 

On our return home we heard that his majesty had sent to in- 
vite us to an entertainment, which was to take place in the theatre 
of the temporary summer palace on the morrow. About nine the 
next day we reached the summer palace, accompanied by our host, 
Dr. W., who kindly consented to act as our interpreter, which he 
was well qualified to do, speaking Burmese as fluently as he did 
English, Tica and Italian. The summer palace was only a 
temporary structure, chiefly of bamboo mat, which had been con- 
structed for the convenience of the court while the king went 
through a series of religious services at the shrine which sur- 
mounted Mandalay Hill, at the foot of which the palace was 
situated. We were allowed to keep on our boots while walking 
through the courtyards, but upon entering the waiting apartment 
of the moengyees, or ministers, we were asked to remove them, 
which we did. I have heard some men say that they would not 
submit themselves to such an indignity; but as the commissioner 
of Burmah conforms to this custom when visiting the king, I 
think that it is not below the dignity of a curious traveller to do 
the same; in fact, if we had not done so we should not have been 
admitted into the palace, which we were anxious to see. 
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The ministers did not take much notice of us, merely inquiring 
of our host our age, profession, and if married, which questions 
being satisfactorily answered, they resumed their betel-nut chewing 
and cheroots. After waiting here half an hour or so, Camaratta, 
the official we had visited on our first arrival in the city, came up 
and asked if we should like to go across a small plain and see the 
new collection of pagodas on which the king had been lavishin 
sums on sums. We agreed, and went with him. The holy wor 
of Buddha are inscribed upon marble slabs, each of which is pro- 
tected from the weather by a white pagoda-shaped canopy. As 
there are three hundred of these, and a large one in the centre of 
the enclosure, the effect is rather dazzling to the eyes under a hot 
sun. Camaratta told us that the king had persuaded him to build 
a dzaat, or travellers’ rest house, outside this enclosure. Surround- 
ing the palace, and generally throughout the city, are numbers of 
these charitable houses—enough to lodge comfortably half the 
population of Mandalay. Some of them are beautifully carved 
and otherwise ornamented; the king’s dzaat is a magnificent affair, 
carved and gilt throughout. After our return to the palace we 
were introduced to a fresh meengyee, who presides over the War 
Department; formerly he was governor of the Tonghoo province, 
at which time he was chiefly famous for ordering heads to be 
chopped off; we underwent the same catechism at his hands as 
with the other ministers, and after waiting another half hour, were 
shown into the theatre, which was large, well-roofed, and shaded 
from the sun by bamboo matting. 

We were allotted seats immediately behind the ministers, which 
was a decided place of honour. In a few minutes the king, at- 
tended by about fifty of his harem, appeared in a balcony to our 
right; instantly the whole audience shikoed, which means pros- 
trating themselves upon the ground, the hands folded in front of 
the face and the soles of the feet curled away from the royal pre- 
sence; we, of course, simply bowed, om as we were on the 
bamboo floor, which latter cut us most disagreeably. Most of the 
harem were young and like any other girls of Burmah in beauty, 
which is always in a peculiar style, and requires time to accustom 
a European sufficiently to it to admire. The face is generally 
round, with a low forehead, narrow long eyes, snub nose, and 
large mouth discoloured by, betel—in fact, a true Tartar cast of 
countenance; the hair is font worn } la Chinoise, with a large 
knot at the back, and, strange to say, the hair of the men is much 
finer in texture and longer than the women’s; in consequence, the 
ag find no difficulty in disposing of the raven locks shorn from 

e heads of the male inmates. Upon féte days the women powder 
their face, arms, and shoulders with sandal-wood, which gives their 
copper-coloured skins a saffron hue. Both men and women are, 
upon the whole, a fine muscular race—a great contrast to the 
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ral appearance of the inhabitants of Southern India. The 
Sas of the women consists, when in full costume, of a tamaign, 
or natrow piece of bright-coloured silk wove in a zigzag pattern, 
which is tucked into itself above the waist; the two ends of this 
petticoat merely lap loosely over each other, and when walking 
they naturally fly about, and the left leg is shown as high as the 
knee; below this petticoat is attached a strip of rough pink silk, 
which trails upon the ground six or seven inches; this encumbrance 
gives an awkward shuffling motion to the walk; a bodice of red 
cotton cloth is worn above the petticoat, above which again is a 
long jacket of transparent green or yellow muslin with very tight 
sleeves; a gay silk handkerchief thrown over the shoulders, and in 
the corner of which are tied the household keys, completes the 
toilette. The head is often decorated with red roses or white 
jessamine, which contrast favourably with the jet-black tresses. 

he féte dress of the men is as follows: A putso, or long double 
piece of gaily-coloured silk, in a zigzag or check pattern, fastened 
round the waist, and hanging down like a kilt to the knee; the 
spare end is flung over the shoulder, or if the sun 1s very hot it is 
laid over the head for protection; their long hair is gathered to 
the right side of the head, and tied im a thick knot; a silk hand- 
kerchief is generally worn on the left side, tied somewhat in the 
shape of a flat cap. Officials wear instead of this a fillet of white 
muslin. Cheap tamaigns and putsos of English manufacture are 
sold in Burmah ; but although they are one-third of the price of 
country manufactured articles, the Burmese will not buy them; 
they say that one of their own silks will wear out three of the 
imported ones. 

e gorgeous tamaigns and jewellery of the harem had a brilliant 
effect. His golden-footed majesty is tall and stout, well made, 
head round, and a good expression of countenance. He was 
simply dressed in a handsome green putso, and chewed betel 
during most of the performance. We had given the presents 
which we had brought up from Rangoon into the charge of a 
royal clerk who had made out a descriptive list of them, and the 
royal party having seated themselves, he began in a twanging 
monotonous tone to recount the number of hearthrugs, toys, and 
boxes of chocolate which the two kalas begged to offer with all 
humility to his majesty King Mengdong-meng of Burmah. 

The audience having been thus edified, the performance began, 
and consisted of bands of men and women from each of the diffe- 
rent quarters of the city dancing and singing odes in honour of 
his majesty’s success in having moved the famous marble Guadama. 
The party who represented the Chinese quarter made the most 
noise, and were the best worth seeing; they were dressed in beau- 
tiful flowered silks, and bore aloft on a platform the only true 
Chinese woman in the city. She had escaped with her husband 
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across the north-west frontier, and had settled here. This enter- 
tainment had lasted for about one hour and a half when the royal 
party rose, and we gladly followed their example, the i Sp 
ition for sitting on the bamboo floor—i.¢. on one thigh, the 
egs and feet curled away from the royal presence—being rather 
fatiguing for so long a time. 
_ We put on our boots and walked to see the king’s monastery, 
which is the handsomest building of the kind in Burmah, and was 
built by the present king as a residence for his former tutor, The 
carving is magnificent, but it is rather spoilt by the thick gilding 
with which the whole building, inside and out, is covered. The 
funeral of the old tutor, who died five years ago, is said to have 
cost 40,0007. 

During our evening ride we came across two Shan caravans 
coming in from the north-west frontier of China. They carry 
their tea, tobacco, and other goods on long trains of bullocks, and 
the owners have a most wild appearance with their long shaggy 
hair, old fire-arms slung across the shoulder, loose blue a and 
tattooed literally from the neck to the ankles. The Burmese only 
tattoo themselves from the waist to the knee. 

Our host this evening told us rather a good story, illustrative of 
the audacity of Burmese robbers, which occurred lately at the 
capital. A man, on a féte day, when all the people were in their 
best, went up to a girl whom he saw was alone, claimed her as his 
wife, and abused her for running away from him, at the same time 
divesting her of all her jewellery, under the pretence that it was 
his present to her. All her protestations of innocence to the crowd 
of gaping bystanders were of no avail—runaway wives being not 
uncommon in Burmah. 


IV. 


September 11th.— AT seven o'clock started on ponies for Ama- 
rapoora, in a blazing sun. The road thither was well paved with 
brick the whole distance of three miles, and ran between a perfect 
avenue of temples, pagodas, and monasteries, of which we were 
beginning to get a little tired. To the left of the road, ; ust at the 
entrance to the city, was the enclosed arena for wild elephant 
taming, a spectacle for which the Burmese have a great love. 
Unfortunately one of these tamings did not take place during our 
Stay in the capital. We rode towards a striking cluster of —e 
in the north-west corner of the city, and found the old council- 
house well worth a visit; it was of circular form, with the roof in 
the shape of an umbrella, the interior of which was most hand- 
somely coloured in chocolate and gold mouldings. 

On the opposite side of the old wailed city we came upon the 
Chinese Quarter, the inhabitants of which have not, as a body, 
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removed to the new city of Mandalay. The native population of 
Amarapoora had no choice, when the capital was moved they were 
obliged to move with it; but the government did not like to 
interfere with the Chinese, who carry on a good trade with the 
north-west of China, and, consequently, contribute something 
handsome in the way of duties to the Burmese revenue. 

Their trade consists chiefly in cotton, amber, rubies, and jade- 
stone; the three latter come from the northern parts of Burmah, 
these are sent up the Irrawaddi about one hundred and eighty 
miles, to a place called Bamo, and ‘are then carried, in about 
twenty-five Rots by caravan across the frontier of the Chinese 
province of Yunan; in return, silk, silver, tea, opium, cloth, spirits 
made from rice, and tea, are received by the same route. I was 
told that the value of the imports and exports amounted to nearly 
three hundred thousand pounds annually. A few years ago it was 
more, but the disturbed state of North-West China had naturall 
effected the trade. In the middle of this quarter was a well- 
built joss-house; and the houses of the Chinese generally were of 
brick, and appeared superior to those in the rest of the town. 

After visiting numerous temples and shrines, all more or less 
like one another, except one, which was curiously shaped in the 
form of an immense dragon, we crossed a creek of the river by a 
long timber bridge fully one mile in length, and very substantially 
built. The Burmese are famous for their bridges. 

We rested for half an hour or so at the dzaat, or rest house, 
and employed the time in eating some biscuits we had brought 
with us, and/drinking some capital water, charitably supplied for 
travellers at the rest-house. A pretty large crowd of idlers as- 
sembled to watch our proceedings, and we were questioned pretty 
severely by the most curious through our interpreter. We got 
back to Mandalay very tired, and just in time to eat x good 
dinner. 

The morning of the 12th of September was chiefly employed in 
making a tour through the bazaars of the town. Like most 
eastern towns, each trade has its distinctive quarter. We first 
visited the silk bazaar, which looked very gaf, with the gaudy- 
coloured tamaigns and putsos hung out to attract passers-by. Most 
of these silks are wove by the descendants of Munny-poorites, 
who were taken prisoners by the Burmese king Alompra, one 
hundred years ago, and forced to settle in the neighbourhood of 
the capital. They bear the character of being the most orderly 
and industrious people in the city. Most of them are Mahom- 
medans, but having been settled in the country so long have, of 
course, adopted the dress, customs, and language of the natives. 

The next quarter was that devoted to the sale of lacquered ware, 
which takes the place of glazed earthenware in Burmah; the frame- 
work is composed of fine bamboo wickerwork, which is covered 
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with glutinous paste, and several successive coats of different- 
coloured varnish. They are generally ornamented with all de- 
scriptions of grotesque patterns, as demons, griffins, and such like, 
which are produced by scraping off the upper coats of varnish, so 
as to disclose the colour of those beneath. Cups, plates, dishes, 
betel-boxes, boxes for clothes, and various other articles, are made 
of this work. 

Shoe-stalls were very numerous; the shoes are in the form of 
sandals, with two broad bands coming from the heel to the front 
of the instep, where they join into one broader band, which, 
passing between the big and second toe, is fastened to the sole of 
the sandal. An uninitiated person would not walk far in these 
without chafing his skin, The metal shops contained the triangular 
gongs peculiar to Burmah, in all sizes and tones, also brazen dishes 
and plates, chiefly of Chinese manufacture, mortars, scales and 
weights, the latter always in the form of the henza, or sacred 
goose, the royal emblem of Burmah, and dhas, or rough choppers, 
a formidable weapon, without which no Burman of the lower 
orders is ever seen. The dha is about three feet long, slightly 
curved, and has a wooden handle. With the blade, which is an 
inch-and-a-half broad at the top, a Burman can fell a tree, whittle 
a bamboo, and eat his food. 

The carpenters’ shops displayed some good workmanship, espe- 
cially in the way of stout teak boxes, clamped with brass, and 
dovetailed at the angles. One quarter was given up to eating- 
houses, where was seen all sorts of es saa Wo messes, bowls of very 
greasy-looking stews, and large coarse fowls, yellow from having 
been boiled with saffron; these latter were for offerings at the 

agodas, where they would quickly be devoured by the packs of 
ew pariah dogs which always infest such sanctuaries. Every- 
where here we smelt the ngapee, or paste of salt putrid fish, which 
is eaten throughout Burmah as a relish with boiled rice; the fish 
is buried beneath the ground for some weeks, then taken up and 
mashed into a paste with salt, pepper, and various spices; the 
result is a disgusting fetid mess. The Burmese are decidedly not 
nice about their diet; frequently at Rangoon during the hot 
weather, when the soldiers’ rations have been tainted, and buried 
accordingly, ‘the natives have watched the burial party out of sight, 
and then in up the joints of beef for their own consumption. 

In the afternoon we rode to the foot of the Mandalay hill, and 
had a severe tug on foot up the steep covered way which leads to the 
shrine on the top. His majesty occasionally makes this pilgrimage, 
and half way up is placed a gilt arm-chair, under an umbrella- 
shaped canopy, to serve as his resting-place. We were well repaid 
for our hot ascent by the beautiful view which we had from the 
shrine at the hill-top. The whole country around was spread out 
before us like a map. The wide river to the west, backed by 
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hills which were bathed in light with the evening sun just disap- 
pearing behind them ; the plain on which the town is built fronted 
us to the south, and the blue Shan moutains came in well to the 
east. 

In the evening the king sent to inquire when we were starting 
on our downward journey. We answered, on the next day but 
one, the 15th. The Ein-she-men, or heir-apparent, also sent to 
say that he would be happy to receive us on the next morning, so 
we resolved to pay him a visit. 7 

We rode up to his royal highness’s quarters, inside the palace 
walls, at the time appointed the next morning; but had to wait 
one hour and a half before he audienced us—it is considered the 
right thing in Burmah to keep all inferiors waiting. The heir- 
apparent is brother to the king, and being chief magistrate of the 
capital, is a very powerful man in the state. The bands of robbers 
surrounding the capital are kept in check by his police; but there 
is little doubt that in the case of a civil commotion these checks 
would be suspended in order to divert public attention. The 
prince has the cheracter of being a cruel, stubborn, energetic man, 
without education or refinement. He is rather shorter, but more 
strongly built than the king, is forehead very low, and aito- 
gether has a bad expression of countenance. We were shown into a 
large room, where he was already seated upon a carpet spread 
upon the floor. Our conversation with him was not lively; he 
had evidently read up two leading observations: on England 
having derived her knowledge of mathematics from Greece, and 
that two such great nations as the English and Burmese should 
always be on good terms; to both of which we of course acquiesced. 
He then inquired our age, rank in the army, &c., and whether 
we had been to see his pet iron foundry; to which we replied that 
we had arranged to see it that afternoon. He was on the point of 
retiring, when he turned back to ask whether it was not warmer 
in Mandalay than in England, which interesting question being 
answered, we mutually withdrew. 

In the afternoon we rode to the prince's iron-foundry, which 
was built in 1860 under his superintendence, and is conducted by 
a very clever French engineer named Chariet (the same who re- 
moved the immense idol). He came to Burmah with about thirty 
or forty other artisans in 1857, having been promised numerous 
advantages by a French adventurer named D’Orgoni, who, at the 
time of my residence in Rangoon, claimed the title of “General- 
in-chief of the Burmese Army ;” but having fallen out with the 
authorities, was reduced to keeping a wine store in Rangoon. 
Chariet is the only one of all these emigrants left; the others 
having either died or returned home disappointed. The Burmese 
have been so well drilled by him that they seemed perfectly to 
understand their work of constructing eighteen hundred stand of 
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rifles, according to the Enfield pattern, which they were engaged 
upon. Chariet constructed half the machinery for boring, rifling, 
&c., on the spot, the remainder is English. Altogether there 
were about one hundred and twenty Burmese in the foundry, six 
of the foremen had just returned from Paris, where they had been 
through an apprenticeship at the cost of government. 

The heir-apparent and the war minister take much interest in 
these works, and often come and work themselves. We saw a 
brass four-pounder of the latter’s handiwork. After working hours 
Chariet asked us to his very comfortable teak-plank house, just 
outside the foundry, where we drank Shan tea in the verandah, 
our Burmese cheroots being lighted by our host’s pretty little 
native wife, a present from his patron the prince. 

On returning home we a that his majesty had sent to say, 
during our absence, that he wished to see us at eight o'clock the 
next morning. 

September 15th.—We reached the summer palace early, but, as 
usual, had to wait, this time for fully two hours, which we wiled 
away by talking to the ministers, who were very affable. I edi- 
fied them much by doing the manual and platoon exercises, which 
they pronounced much more complicated than those taught to 
their troops. The ministers to-day wore their tsalwes,, or badges 
of offices, it being an audience day; these badges consist of an 
oval golden plate in the centre of the breast, slung across the left 
shoulder by golden cords, the number of which denote the dignity 
of the wearer. While we were waiting with the ministers, the 
ladies of the harem crossed from the palace to worship at the 
Books of Buddha, which we had visited on the occasion of our first 
audience of the king—their gorgeous‘silk tamaigns and jewellery, 
the gilt umbrella held over each by a well-dressed attendant, the 
three hundred dazzling white pagodas, and the fierce rays of the 
sun, made a perfect Orsental coup d’eil. At last we were told 
that the king was ready to receive us, and we were ushered by 
Camaratta across a courtyard to the audience hall of the palace; 
this was better got up than the rest of the temporary buildings: 
the balustrades to the staircases and verandahs were of carved 
teak, the floor was boarded, and the roof supported by some mag- 
nificent specimens of teak timber. The verandahs and interior of 
the hall were lined with the royal guards dressed in their usual 
uniform of red and green jackets, enormous gilt wings reachin 
from their shoulders up to their ears, and pagoda-shaped gilt 
helmets; the legs were bare. About one hundred of them were 
armed with long Enfield rifles, the present, I understood, of the 
Indian government ; these men also wore dhars at their left side in 
handsome solid silver scabbards, and we took them to be the 
actual body guard of the king. The remaining two hundred or 
so who formed the rest of the force displayed were armed with 
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motley weapons—old East India Company’s Brown Bess, single 
and double-barrelled fowling-pieces, &c. &c., all encrusted with 
rust. So, I should say, that in warfare they would prove quite 
as destructive to their owners as to the enemy. 

About fifteen yards from the end of the audience hall, where we 
entered, were spread on the floor some carpets, on which we took 
up our position in the etiquette manner, which I described before 
on our visiting the theatre. On a low platform about ten yards 
from where we squatted was a gilt couch ornamented with glass 
Mosaic work, behind which wasa door. Beside us were two or three 
of the ministers and two of the king’s sons, most intelligent lookin 
boys of thirteen and fifteen (the eldest has since headed a rebellion 
against his father, whom he shut up, and his uncle, the heir- 
apparent, has been beheaded by his order, together with several of 
the ministers). The ministers kept looking round at us to see if 
we were in the right position for receiving the mighty golden 
foot. 

In about ten minutes or so we heard a commotion outside the 
door at the back of the couch, which was then thrown open, and 
his majesty swung himself into the room with a great stride, and 
laid himself down on the couch. He was dressed as at the theatre, 
simply in a handsome green putso, and smoked a cheroot or chewed 
betel throughout our audience. Directly he appeared, the ministers 
and whole native audience, even his two sons, shikoed as they had 
done at the theatre, and remained prostrate the whole time; we, of 
course, merely bowed. After some common-place questions, as 
What do you think of the city? Have you seen the great Gua- 
dama? How soon will you reach Rangoon? &c. &c., his majesty 
called up Camaratta, and told him to present us each with a silver 
cup worked in the Burmese style and a handsome silk putso, which 
we gratefully received and thanked his majesty for the same, and 
also for having allowed us an audience. 

Directly afterwards the king rose from his couch, and re-swung 
himself out of the door at the back; his mode of walking was 
literally swinging. We set off for Dr. W.’s, to prepare for our 
downward journey on that evening. 

Having quickly packed up our small wardrobe, we were on the 
point of taking leave of our host, who had shown himself to be so 
hospitable, when he remembered that we were unprovided with 
the necessary order from the minister of the foreigners to enable 
us to pass the police-station at Keouktaloum, about twenty miles 
down the river; however, he arranged that if we dropped down 
and employed our time in looking over the country as far as Ava, 
he would procure the necessary document and despatch it to us by 
mounted express on the following morning. We bade him not be 


later, as we had but just time to reach Rangoon before the expira- 
tion of the sixty days’ leave. 
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We got our boat under way about half-past one, and dropped 
down quickly on the swift current, with only one pair of oars 
pulling; the mast and all lumber had been move’ why, the 
general lan for boats descending the swift Irrawaddi. Frequently 
you see them floating down broadside on with apparently no 
animal life aboard, the lazy crew being all asleep under the 
bamboo thatch. They certainly have hard work enough when 
going the other way. After rapidly passing the rich-coloured 
tamarind avenues of Amarapoora, we reached about five the Shway- 
gyet-kya point; here we landed, and climbed up the steep ascent 
to the pagoda on the summit. 

Never shall I forget the view which we then had. The cities of 
Amarapoora and Mandalay, with their gilded and white pagodas, 
monasteries, and rich foliage, to the north; the blue Shan Moun- 
tains to the east ; and the white pagoda-covered hills of Siggain on 
the opposite bank to the west; a wide expanse of rapidly flowing 
water, thickly studded with wooded isles, and a gorgeous setting 
sun lighting up the whole as it only can do within the tropics, 
formed such a combination of beautiful scenery that I have never 
seen its equal, not even in the most lovely parts of the Lago 
Maggiore. 

After feasting our eyes for at least half an hour upon this magni- 
ficent panorama, we descended to our boat and pulled across to 


the ruins of the former city, Siggain. Here wasa great collection of 


half-ruined temples, pagodas, and monasteries, embedded in thick 
tamarind groves. I noticed one pagoda built of sandstone ; it was 
the first of that material I had seen in the country. At dusk we 
crossed to Ava, and moored for the night; just before we turned 
in the moon rose, and her colour, blood red, was beautiful, though 
almost fearful to see. 

The following morning, September the 16th, we anxiously 
looked out for our mounted express, who was to bring us our 
passport, but he tarried until five in the evening, so we did not 
reach Keouktaloum, the police station, before early the next morn- 
ing. We sent in our pass by our interpreter, but he quickly re- 
turned with a message from the head man to the effect that he 
could not allow us to go on because the document bore no henza, 
or royal stamp. After haggling about for an hour or so, I sug- 
gested that perhaps a few rupees might cause the zealous tide- 
waiter to be lenient towards us. Upon six rupees being offered, 
the said official agreed to let us pass; so we came to the conclusion 
that the stamp omission was an old dodge between head-quarters 
and this place to swindle unwary voyagers. 

Early on the 19th we reached Neoung-hoo, just above the ruins 
of Pagahu, and went ashore to purchase specimens of the Burmese 
lacquer-ware, of which this is a great depét. We saw several 
articles being made in the manner I described before. After 
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wandering among the wonderful ruins of Pagahu, once more we 
were glad to reach our boat, which this time we found, without 
any mishap, moored just beneath the Pumpkin Pagoda, a curious- 
shaped building, built, a little in the shape of the fruit from which 
it takes its name, on a high point which runs out into the river. 

On the 21st we went ashore at Yay-nau-gheoum (in English, 
stinking water stream), in order to visit the earth-oil, or petroleum 
wells, which are situated about four miles inland. Along the shore 
were moored numerous pein-gos, or boats expressly constructed for 
the transport of the oil, the strong smell of which prevailed every- 
where. 

A pretty walk through wooded country, which reminded us of 
the south of Germany, brought us to the low sandstone hills, on 
the sides of which the oil wells are situated. They are about one 
hundred in number, and average about one hundred and fifty feet 
in depth. Two hundred men are continually employed. The oil 
is a thick green slime, and in its natural state is used all over 
Burmah as a lamp-oil. There is some exportation of it, when 
clarified, to Europe, but not so much now as before the discovery 
of petroleum in America. His majesty enjoys the monopoly of 
the trade, and I believe makes a good income out of it. 

Early on the 23rd we passed the frontier post, and found our- 
selves once more in British dominions and the dreary flats of Pegu. 
We made a short stay at Meenboo, the first English village, and 
paid the police-officer a visit, who was delighted to see us, he being 
the only European in the place. In the course of conversation, we 
mentioned how our morning bathe in the river had always been 
enjoyed, when he rather alarmed us by the information that the 
whole river swarmed with alligators, and that a woman had been 
killed by one a day or two back in his village while bathing. 
However, we consoled ourselves by saying, “ All’s well that ends 
well.” That evening we reached Thayet-myo, the frontier station, 
and were again hospitably put up by the 19th Regiment. We 
heard from them that the Rangoon steamer had started the day 
before ; so the only way left for us to reach Rangoon by the 1st of 
October was to double ourselves up into a light canoe and row for 
it, which we did, and performed the journey satisfactorily, if not 
comfortably. 

We reached Rangoon eight hours only before our leave expired, 
which was not much margin for two travellers comin g offsuch a 
long and uncertain journey. 
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BLACKLOCK FOREST. 
X. 


Come, sir, bid England for a while adieu, 
And quit your homesteads for the palaces 
Of Italy, where, i’ the shatter’d pomp 
Of her imperial widowhood, Rome still abides 
Supreme among the nations. 

The Sketcher. 


Sir Ricwarp BLAcKLeEIGH has now been in the possession of 
his title and its belongings during the half of his forty-five years, 
and being of a prudent and foreseeing disposition, with a view to- 
wards the recovery of those baronial honours which might qualify 
him for a seat in the higher house of parliament, he has lived 
exclusively on the income afforded by the estate, which came to 
him independently of the forest property, cultivating and im- 
proving the latter so as greatly to enhance its value in every 
respect. He still, however, preserves the forest itself asa region 
of romance, retaining the ghosts and goblins of old as its guardians, 
and carrying on (it may be) certain non-romantic operations in 
secret towards the development of their result when his sovereign 
might raise him to the dignity of “my Lord Blackleigh of Black- 
lock,” &c. &c. He is still unmarried, a matured but young- 
looking and handsome bachelor, without any (known) encum- 
brances, much admired by many a lady of ambitious hopes and 
loving sensibilities, whether as to what tnay be regarded of suit- 
able age or of an age that can suit itself to mere difference of 
years—be the same more or less—on the one side or the other, 
and therefore occupying an almost monarchical position in his 
own little social world. The matronly deem him “a man of too 
much sense to make a fool of himself by an unequal alliance in 
respect to years;” the aristocratic section are “sure he will never 
commit himself by overlooking the claims of blood;” the wealthy 
of the middle class are “ confident he will not dignify the poor 
beauty, whether of rank or otherwise;” while there 1s not wanting 
a bevy of young ladies who “ have seen enough of him to feel that 
he will never make any but a love-match.” 

Be it, however, privately known by the reader that, while all 
local ladydom is speculating as its hopes and wishes are prompting, 
our baronet is himself chiefly interested in his god-daughter, Miss 
Isabella Goldrich, to whom his bearing is no longer in x degree 
that of a paternal character, though, on the strength of old times, 


a greater amount of the familiar is exhibited towards the young 


lady than might otherwise have been shown. ‘This also has its 
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effect with Mr. Goldrich, notwithstanding the indications he might 
otherwise hhdve perceived in the frequency and value, as well as 
kind, of the presents made by his friend the baronet to his daughter, 
of whose happiness alone, without the least regard to its connexion 
with rank and wealth, he was tenderly desirous; nor was ever 
indulgent father more fortunate than he in the filial devotion 
which could conceive of no joy unparticipated by him. Not of 
the same disposition was Mrs. Goldrich, though too cautious 
withal to show it; but of this hereafter. 

As the very heroine of our narrative is now before us in the 

rsonal perfection of eighteen or thereabout, we shall assume it to 
* the wish of the reader to look (if the expression may be allowed) 
upon her photograph. “ She is, like Rosalind, ‘ more than common 
tall, in figure pliant and slight as consistent with strength, and in 
her erect bearing showing the drill of that moral intelligence which 
(not to speak it profanely) causes the wise woman to walk up- 
rightly, with perhaps something like pride in her manner. Her 
complexion is not of that ‘immaculate red and white’ which 
denotes the Saxon or Dano-British origin (so often shown to 
perfection by English girls who have little else to boast of), but 
of the medium tint occasionally seen in the young ladies of the 
sunny south, and her eyes are just of that grey blue which is so 
far better than blue unqualified, while their liquid lustre, as that 
of: bedewed violets—the superflux of sensibility’s never-failing 
fount—gives them peculiar tenderness. There is no reason why 
the heroine of even a love-tale should always be of faultless beauty, 
but in this case it so happens that she zs so distinguished. Her 
front face not less than her exquisite profile (though the latter is 
the more exceptional in its Greek perfection) is a study for the 
artist. ‘The expressions of her countenance are as varied and 
rapidly mutable as the tints on a moving prism. Her smile is the 
sweetest, in its development of teeth white as regular between lips 
whose dividing line is unimprovably that of ‘ Cupid’s bow,’ while, 
as feeling may occasion, the grave beauty of her face in repose, or 
the severer aspect of its stillness under suppressed emotion, are 
alike impressive; her frown being such as must needs correct the 
most audacious presumption, for she has a singular power of 
knitting the brow into furrows resembling a horseshoe. Her 
voice charmingly unites the tones of early youth with the har- 
monised melody of its fulness—clear and ringing are its notes in 
converse and laughter; but her singing, delicate as silvery sweet, 
is only practised to gratify the ears of the very few whom she is 
willing to have almost at her side as listeners, for she would as 
soon think of emulating the exhibitory of squalling song as of 
dancing a pas seul on the tea-table. In short, she stands before us 
the model presentment of the matured girl in all the dignity, re- 
pose, and grace of ladyhood.” (“ Mighty fine writing !” exclaims 
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the Saturnine Reviewer; and it may be with reason for his sar- 
casm. Perhaps the writer of this narrative may not unfrequently 


be smiling at what he writes in cynical tribute to the sensational ° 


taste of the day, but he begs attention to the note at the foot of 
this page. )* 

Miss Goldrich—to drop the present tense, and to resume as in 
record of the past—possessed all the attractions of an heiress— 
beauty, virtue, accomplishments, youth, and riches—and she had 
hitherto remained insensible to the attentions of all admirers, if we 
except those of Sir Richard as her godfather and leading friend of 
her family. Though abundantly freighted with common sense, she 
could revel full sailed in her skiff Fancy as “ Lady of the Lake,” 
even of the black loch itself, and she delighted in “ The Romance 
of the Forest” with not less enthusiasm than the most sentimental 
reader of Ann Ratcliff. Frequent were her ramblings among the 
most fearful recesses of the Blacklock woods with William Morgan’s 
sister, Robert Rawbold’s sweet wife Bessie, accompanied by Mr. 
Wilton, a young artist under whose able tuition the young lady 
had filled her sketch-book with representations of the more famed 
parts of the forest scenery. 

The said Charles Wilton was still the mourner of a beloved 
and loving widowed mother, who died some two years before the 
time of which we are now speaking, having long been resident 
with her son and only child in Blackleigh Cottage, near the 
market town. There the son remained, much favoured by Sir 
Richard and Mr. Goldrich, and so patronised by the art-lovers of 
the neighbourhood generally, that he resolved on visiting Italy to 
benefit by studying the nature and pictorial presentment of it that 
he might find there. Dismissing him for the moment, we give a 
few words to the state of things in the “ Black” locality, now that 
fifteen years have elapsed since the period concluded in our last 
chapter. 

Tie Morgan family still remained the guardians of the forest, 
with Robert Rawbold and his wife Bessie in happy alliance; but 
the humble cottages, which in days past served as the north and 
south lodges, were now transformed into baronial-looking outposts, 
of the old castellated character, imposing and roomy, and such 
indeed as a baron’s squires, with their families and servants, might 





* The reader is requested to consider that he is not here perusing a passage 
of fiction written from the author’s imagining, but that the latter has simply 
transcribed the words of one whose pen-portrait was direct from the life, and 
the truth of which is confirmed by two existing miniatures, the resemblance of 
which to the “Greek Slave” of Power is so marked, that our heroine “ mighé 
have been the sculptor’s model”—had the lady been living when the artist 
wrought. The description of her “ horseshoe” frown will suggest to the reader 
that she may have been of the Redgauntlet blood. This does not appear on 
the miniatures, but the verity of the words describing it may not be doubted. 
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worthily occupy ; but none of their old friends, who still remained 
in their former lowly degree, envied the elevation of rank of Mr. 
William Morgan and Mr. Robert Rawbold, or their admission as 
the humbler cuests at the family dining-tables of the baronet and 
Mr. Goldrich. The “ North Gate-house” was the home of Robert 
Rawbold and wife; the south one that of William Morgan, his 
parents, and nephew. Old Rawbold, with his daughter, Mrs. 
Antonio, the deaf mute, and Mary Morgan, were domiciled in 
seclusion somewhere within the forest domains, the exact locality 
unknown, or at least untalked of. The old man was never seen, 
save by any but his fellow-foresters; but Miss Goldrich would oc- 
casionally encounter the interesting mute, with his ever-attendant 
Mary; nor could she but remark on ‘the tender attachment that 
seemed to render them inseparable. It was their wish to remain 
with the melancholy old penitent and his daughter, Antonio's 
widow, who herself appeared to be as proof against cheerfulness, 
as if she also had that on her mind which occasioned an abiding 
sorrow. 

A word may be expected concerning the Lovells, lawyer and 
doctor, but no more can now be said than refers to their pursuing 
their amiable and generous courses of benevolent aim and active 
good: the lawyer ever respectful in manner to the baronet, but 
apparently holding his energies, his 


greyhounds in the slips, 


Straining upon the start, 


as if he still expected the lost heir to make a chance run in his way 
when 


The dark shall be light, 

And the wrong made right, 
And Blackleigh’s right, and Black leigh’ s might, 
Shall meet on Blacklock’s castled height ! 


Thus much recorded, we now recur to Charles Wilton, the artist 
student, who is to play a very important though brief part in our 
drama. Means adequate to necessity had been left him by his 
mother; and, having advantageously let his cottage at Blackleigh, 
he started on his way to Italy. After an industrious sojourn at 
Florence, he proceeded to Rome, where he studied the landscape 
paintings of the “ old masters,” and whence he then went to Tivoli 
to study the originals of that older artist, Nature (though, by the 
way, Nature’s works at Tivoli are not a little indebted to the 
architect and engineer), and where he revelled in the veritable 
scenery that had so richly inspired the genius of Claude and 
Wilson ; nor did he overlook the subjects presented by the inter- 
vening Campagna, with its undulating sea of rank vegetation, its 
broken lines of aqueduct and other ruins, its little lakes of sulphur 
and floating islands, and its distant mountain boundaries, 
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All desolate! Groves, temples, palaces, 
pe — the sight, and me cee 
mid the sulphurous v exhale 

As from a land cae A cot, here — there 

An empty tomb, a fragment like the limb 

Of some dismember’d giant. 
Let us not omit to state that while at Rome he fell in with an 
Italian sculptor, who will hereafter continue the story left un- 
finished by himself, but who, being thus alluded to, must await 
the proper time for personal introduction. 

We are now with Charles Wilton among the romantic scenes of 
Tivoli, with its countless varieties of rock and ruin, wood and 
water, comprising a sufficiency of inland subject for the full exercise 
of the particular genius which had tried its “ prentice-hand” on 
ts differing but scarcely less striking features of the Blacklock 

orest. 

During his last sojourn at Tivoli he became intimate with a 
young gentleman of Italian name and birth, but who, from his 

nowledge of and peculiar sympathy with England and the Eng- 
lish, had seen so much of both that he spoke our language as if it 
had been his native tongue, and altogether, in complexion as in 
feature, he bore very much the appearance of an Englishman, He 
said, indeed, that he had some impression, in mind or memory, of 
an English alliance, but that his parents had died during his 
earliest infancy, and he had been brought up by a grandfather, 
without knowing or, up to that time, being able to learn whether 
(as he rather suspected) his mother was an Englishwoman, Of 
one thing he had been solemnly assured by his grandfather—viz., 
that the mysterious concealment of his parentage involved no dis- 
honour either to father or mother; greatly the contrary was the 
fact. But as he would, of course, have borne an English name, 
had his father been by. blood and birthplace an Englishman, he 
had always thought on the probability of his being the child of an 
English mother. This idea had been fostered by a vague recol- 
lection of expressions uttered by an old nurse, who mysteriously 
disappeared, as well as by some chance words that had escaped on 
two or three occasions from his grandfather, who, however, mani- 
fested such a desire to preserve entire op. on this point, that 
the grandson became more careful to avoid showing his curiosity 
than to have it gratified. He had inherited a moderate sufficiency 
from his father, and still added means would, as he believed, be 
afforded by his grandsire; but he really knew no more than that 
he had ever been most tenderly brought up and provided for. He 
had always delighted in English society, and, to perfect himself in 
the language, he had spent a considerable portion of his later youth 
in England. His British predilections were rather encouraged 
than otherwise by his grandfather, and as the latter was the only 
member of his family known to him, while his Anglo-partiality in 
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@ measure disconnected him from his countrymen, he was the more 
free to wander.as his inclinations prompted—a citizen of the 
world, not discrediting his native fand, but with an intuitive 
equal love for England. He had never occupied the home of his 

arents at Genoa, where he was born, choosing rather to benefit 
- the increase of income its rental by a good tenant afforded, and 
which had been generously assigned to him by his grandfather, 
since the latter had taken up his own permanent residence at 
Turin. Thus well furnished with means, he had been enabled to 
enjoy his roving propensities, taking up his temporary abiding- 

lace northward or southward, on the Continent or in England, as 
the heat or cold of either latitude impelled him to seek the plea- 
santer temperature. Ridotti was his patronymic; the oid signore, 
now of Turin, having by right of long descent inherited the 
Palazzo Ridotti of Genoa, with its name and more substantial 
appendages. 

As the intimacy of these young men increased, the artist became 
more interested in the early history of his Italian companion, but 
the latter could add little to what he had already said. That little, 
however, may awaken the curiosity of the reader, if he remember 
what has been written in our earlier chapters. The young Signor 
Ridotti (Giacomo) had a dreamy notion, rather than a memory, of 
the unaccounted-for disappearance of the aged woman before 
alluded to, and a faint recollection of a sick brother or playfellow 
who died about the same time, the incident of his burial, with its 
attendant pomp and ceremony, being more vividly impressed on 
his mind. He recollected, too, the distress of his grandfather at 
this period, and retained the visionary remembrance of a garden, 
a summer-house, a flight of steps leading down to the sea, and 
But all beside was so confused that it might be such a distortion 
of some simple fact as to be undeserving of any serious considera- 
tion. He had once mentioned all this to the Signor Ridotti, but 
such was the agitation it occasioned in the old gentleman’s feel- 
ings that he never repeated it, nor did he ever learn more than was 
signified by these words: “ My dear boy, your father and mother 
were lost to you and to me when you were an infant, and to the 
griefs occasioned by my bereavement of them were added others 
of such depth, that I cannot even yet speak of them without 
suffering. You may knowall some day; and you shall at least be 
in due time informed of enough to make you proud of your 
parentage. Till then, be content in the assurance that you are my 
very, my legitimate grandson; the son of my beloved child, and 
of another who was unto me as a child, worthy of my fondest 
affection.” Giacomo Ridotti could divine no possible reason for 
all this mystery, but he respected too much even the weaknesses of 
his ero to press him for its solution. 

e young Italian cordially reciprocated the advances of Wilton, 
until their intimacy ripened into heart-and-heart friendship. 
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Generous, as well as resembling natures, can no more meet with- 


out mixing, than liquids of according quality. So says'the author’ 


of “The Bridal,” | 
When our young hearts, 
Like two fresh dew-drops on a lily’s leaf 
Trembled, and met, and mingled into one. 


Erase the “trembled,” and the rest well expresses the union sym- 
pathetic of Giacomo Ridotti and Charles Wilton; or, we may say, 
the distinction between their talents and circumstances was ely 
that between the musical notes that conjunctively form an harmo- 
nious chord. The genius was on the side of the artist; but the 
ready and judicious appreciation of it by the other, was such as 
rarely gratifies the painter who may be more desirous of pro- 
fessional fame than confident of power to attain it, for it is impos- 
sible for any but the real artist to know how the senseless eulogies 
of many may be as unsatisfying, as the impertinent censures of as 
many others may be offensive, to his self-love. In this case, how- 
ever, the hearty praises of the critic were so justified by given 
reasons, that his hesitatingly expressed qualifications were instantly 
and thankfully received as at least equally just; and, thus ad- 
vantaged, our artist painted in the more assurance of achieving 
success with the “ jediclons few.” 

Their attachment was further augmented by their relative con- 
dition as orphans, and their differing position as to means. Wilton 
had known the delight of parental love, of which his friend was 
interested: to hear, though inexperienced in the sense of its loss; 
while the artist’s slender provision gave opportunity to the other’s 
— so delicately shown as to leave the recipient unem- 

arrassed in his gratitude. Wilton, too, as the more practical, as 
well as poetical, took much upon himself that would have been 
irksome to his friend, in managing their joint hotel and travelling 
expenditure; and he had equal pleasure in presenting his friend 
with sketches, regarded by the receiver as far more than equivalent 
to the added comforts and little luxuries which the poor artist 
would not otherwise have thought upon, for himself, at least. 
Happily indeed passed their days at Tivoli. 
here is not, perhaps, in the world a more beautiful mu/tum in 
parvo than the scenery surrounding the famous little Corinthian 
Temple, of which Claude was so great an admirer, as an object 
per se, that he often introduced it in subjects wholly differing from 
the Tivoli glen; but the latter is so surpassing in its varieties of 
majesty and beauty, that Wilton held it treason to employ its 
crowning ornament in any picture not true to the entire scene. 
What may be the present aspect of the whole (altered as it has 
been of late) the writer knows not, but in the year 1827 it cer- 
tainly challenged improvement. ‘The hand of art was not onl 
apparent in the temple, but also (seen or otherwise) it had been 
further largely employed. It had been practised in the rock- 
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cuttings necessary to develop at once its combinations; but there 
was nothing, except. the stepways and parapets, which nature 
might not have presented; and the effect, in this rare instance, 
was perhaps the more telling, from being even theatrically scenic. 
The columned tambour of the temple, with its curved outline 
against the sky, reposed in peaceful stability, like “ Pleasure on the 
vantage ground of Truth (a hill not to be commanded, and where 
the air is always clear and serene), looking down on the wander- 
ings, mists, and tempests in the vale below.” ‘The poet, whom 
Lord Bacon quotes, nearly in the foregoing words, nn have 
been standing within the peristyle of the Tivoli temple when he 
wrote them; for though it overlooks, on the one hand, a deep 
gorge, with a thundering cascade closely shut in by fearful pre- 
cipices, to the domination of the terrific over the beautiful—still, 
on the other hand, it commands the milder charms of the vale of 
the river Anio, where Meceenas, with his friend Augustus, may 
have often wandered with Virgil, meditating on the themes sub- 
sequently developed in the Georgics and Atniad. 
sut it is of the glen we are now speaking, as in our time it 
existed, Through a deep rock-rift, on one side of which stood the 
temple, rushed the cascade of the main river, to dispel, with the 
white of its foaming water-dust, the darkness of “ N eptune’s Grotto.” 
Into the boiling cauldron at the bottom of the gorge, still below the 
grotto, another “cascade of great height, in the open space and light 
of day, fell to meet the waters of the main cataract, Thence the 
united streams rushed with a rapid curve round the yet descending 
bed of the rock-bound crater, to plunge into the “ deeper and deeper 
still” of the “ Siren’s Cavern,” there to be lost in the obscure pro- 
found of the final “ hell of waters!” 

It was on a ledge, under the impendent opening of this last and 
most impressive feature of the whole, that Giacomo stood clinging 
to his friend Carlo, while the latter was inoculating the other’s 
senses with the spirit of the scene, as that of grandcur condensed 
into epitome ; for, after all, scale had little to do with it. In real 
magnitude it was a child’s toy to Niagara; but, as a sufficiently 
sized model of the sublime, it was enough—at leust for a painter ; 
a gem of nature, shaped by the lapidary, , and in a setting wrought 
by the artist; a jewel, the carat weight of which did not ‘enter into 
the calculation of Carlo. 

In completion of our Tivoli picture, we have to describe another 
distinct, though adjoining spot—the locality of an approaching 
incident in our story. Reference has been made—as contrasting 
with the severe character of the inner glen—to the milder beauty 
of the outer scenery, which is divided from the former by a lofty 
screen of wooded rock, extending across the gorge. As we have 
seen, the coilected waters of the “glen seemed to descend through 
the cavernous opening of the “ Siren’s Grotto,” as if into the very 
bowels of the earth; vanishing suddenly, and as if for ever, like 
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other disappearances which have been previously described in this 
mysterious tale. Whether what we have now to state may be as 
prophetic of other reappearances hereafter, must remain to be seen; 
but certain it is that the waters, which, on the inner side of the 
rock, plunged into downward darkness, as if to be lost for ever in 
obscurity, are seen again on the outer side bubbling up, as from an 
original source, and thence flowing on in the mildest manner, as if 
wholly unpractised in torrent violence. But for the murmur of 
the cascades on the inner side the rock, and the abundance which 
might scarcely be expected in the first source of a stream, we might 


take, as almost suitable, the opening words of Hawker’s “ Token 
Stream of Tidna Combe:” 


A source of gentle waters, mute and mild ; 
A few calm reeds around the sedgy brink ; 
The loneliest bird that flees to waste or wild, 
Might fold its feathers here in peace, to drink. 


From this secluded spot the river brawls on, till, with a turn 
westward, it makes a minor fall into the valley that extends 
towards Rome; the “ Cascatelle, with the ruins of Mecenas’ Villa,” 
giving interest to one side of the picture, the wooded elevation of 
the other side bounding the near lateral view, and the Campagna 
stretching some twenty miles in front, with the faintly-seen dome 
of St. Peter’s terminating the perspective. 








MY BRIDGE. 
BY ISIDORE G. ASCHER. 


I surtt a bridge when May-crowned youth 
Danced near me with his songs and flowers ; 
It rested on false dreams of truth, 
And spanned vain hopes and rainbow hours, 
Until Maturity one day 
Mockingly laughed my bridge away. 


I built a bridge in later days, 
Experience helped me lay the plan, 
It rested on ambition’s ways, 
A selfish toilsome life its span, 
Till Wisdom, in the evening’s ray, 
Calmly rebuked my bridge away. 


At last I built a bridge of love, 
Resting in depths of tenderness, 
And reaching human hearts; to move 

The young to cling, the old to bless, 
Earth-bound this spans a heavenly ray; 
And so it never melts away. 
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A SPRING IN ROME AND SOUTHERN ITALY. 


Part I. 


“THE leading defect of books of travel is, that they are too 
good; their authors aim at accomplishing too much. The litera 
tourist should know his place, which is a very humble one. Let 
him be content with chat and gossip, and not aim at instructing or 
astonishing. Let him remember that in the present age there are 

azetteers and systems of geography, which render it unnecessary 
2 should give us the history and statistics of all the places he 
honours with a visit. Perhaps we don’t know them; but what 
then? We can, if we wish, and we don’t choose to be forced.” 

Armed with this advice from an old “ Literary Tourist,” I shall 
venture to have a gossip about Rome and Naples, and tell how we 
reached them, what we saw there, and how we came back, without 
invading the province of those who have devoted their time and 
labour to the making of travelling easy. 

We started, then, during a two days’ respite from the snow and 
frost of the spring of 1867 by an afternoon train for Dover; slept 
there, and crossed the next morning in bright sunshine to Calais. 
The journey thence by rail to Paris made one fancy that Nature 
had been having a great wash, and that this was the drying day. 
The ditches were all full of water, the small fields were enveloped 
in mist, the cream-coloured houses in the villages looked as if they 
had been soaked, and the linen stretched across the bleaching- 
grounds was throwing up clouds of steam as the sun’s rays drew 
the moisture from the cold wet ground on which it lay. Passing 
by St. Omer, with its old cathedral and college of Jesuits, Amiens, 
Chantilly, we reached Paris just before gaslight ; and being politely 
dismissed without any investigation of our luggage from the station, 
we drove through its gay crowded streets to our hotel. 

A few days in Paris, with a visit to the unfinished Exhibition 
building, were rendered far from agreeable by a cold north-east 
wind, with clouds of dust and showers of snow. We left the city, 
however, fresh and gay in the morning sun as we drove along the 
Boulevards to the Place de Bastille for our start by the Lyons 
railway for Macon. The country was under water nearly the 
whole way, and between Macon and La Bresse a huge lake had 
spread itself, the heavy rains having caused the Saone to overflow 
its banks. A few hours were spent the next day pleasantly at 
Macon 1n visiting its new cathedral of St. Pierre and its old one of 
St. Vincent, with a curious ancient tower. A walk across the 
bridge gave us a pretty view of the river and houses along its 
banks. A small fair, held near the public walks, was made pic- 
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turesque by the quaint costumes still worn by many of the | 


Maconaises and the women of «La Bresse, whose pretty faces 
gleamed brightly beneath the fringes of black lace that encircled 
them. La Bresse, we learned from the chatty landlady of the 
Hotel de ’Europe, is celebrated for the attractiveness of its women. 
“Non seulement la figure est belle, mais elles ont toutes la nature 
spirituelle, ces Bressanes.” 

Crossing the Saone by the railway bridge, we were carried 
through rich wine-producing districts, on our way to Chambéry. 
We arrived there too late to do anything but go to bed, but >. 
tained some slight knowledge of the old town by an hour’s wander 
in it before the train started for St. Michel the next morning. We 
walked through its arcaded streets, by the old picturesque castle, to 
the curious Fontaine des Elefants, raised in memory of Maréchal 
Boigne, and admired the trimly kept gardens in front of the 
hospital and college. The line from Chambéry to St. Michel runs 
along the banks of the Isére, beneath a high range of hills, the 
Dent de Nivolet, at the foot of which stands the Castle Bayard, 
and Mont Grenier rising to a height of nearly six thousand feet. 
Gradua!ly ascending, we had fine views of the valleys of the Arc 
and the Isére, and passing St. Jean de Maurienne, from whose 
vineyards comes the St. Julien wine, we reached in two hours and 
a half the picturesque and dirty little town of St. Michel. 

Here, while the carriage to carry us across Mont Cenis was 
getting ready, we were regaled with a far more sumptuous repast 
than we expected, the amount of the bill equally exceeded our 
expectations, “ but,” as the garrulous mistress of the auberge ex- 
postulated, “que faire, quand on a un chef de Paris, 4 qui on 
donne quatre vingt francs par mois!” Night had set in ere we 
reached the little mountain village of Lanslebourg; we had maar 
Modena, whence we obtained a good view of the large fort of 
Lusseilon, had seen the effects of the swelling of the river Arc in 
the previous year, when the road was inundated, bridges carried 
away, and chalets washed down by the rushing waters; had found 
the now completed railway over the mountain in various stages of 
progress, and had met numerous gangs of navvies, who, with their 
pickaxes and lighted lanterns, were issuing from the tunnel, which 
at some future time is to carry travellers through the mountain 
into Italy. 

The next morning we started, with five mules harnessed to our 
carriage, for Susa. The whole scene was one wide expanse of 
snow; winding our way slowly up we reached La Ramasse, the 
depét for carriages attached to the diligence service. Here, amid 
shouting, and laughing, angry words, and strenuous exertions, by 
picturesque peasants, our carriage was lifted from its wheels and 
put on Lae by means of which we glided softly and rapidly 
for some miles, passing low chalets, from the roofs of which the 
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sun had already melted the snow, enabling troops of merry, black- 
eyed, impudent boys to clamber up and sit as on a table-land 
while they ate their dinner of fruit and coarse bread. From the 
Point Culminant, six thousand seven hundred and eighty feet 
above the sea, the descent, at first gradual, carried us past Mont 
Cenis lake, now covered with its snow-mantle, from one small 
house of refuge—giving at least the protection of wooden walls to 
a lost traveller—to another, until we reached a long low building, 
an hospice inhabited by monks. This establishment, founded, it 
is said, by Charlemagne, restored and reorganised by Napoleon, 
whose bedroom is still shown within, is now inhabited by custom- 
house officers, carbineers, and Benedictine monks, the last of whom 
receive any traveller who may claim their hospitality. At the 
Grande Croix we were again put upon wheels, and soon after 
began the wondrous zig-zag descent, which, under the direction 
of Fabbroni, was made a safe road for the armies of Napoleon in 
1810. Very beautiful were the views which at each turn opened 
upon us; cascades, stopped as they fell by the frost, and not yet 
let loose from his icy fingers, looked like curtains of snowy lace 
against the rugged mountain side; beneath were the sunny plains 
of Cenis and St. Nicholas, while on every side rose the white 
peaks of the Alps. Passing Molaret, the-first Italian village, we 
drove a few miles on to Susa, whence, without waiting to visit its 
only lion, an arch raised in honour of Augustus, we started as 
soon as we escaped from the somewhat dilatory custom-house 
officers, by train for Turin. Leaving the description of Turin to 
the “(ruides,” we will walk the next morning across the fine 
Piazza di Castello, past the Palazzo Madama, to a large fair or 
market, where, amid the more prosaic necessaries of life, are 
ae ae flowers and fruit scarce dreamed of yet in wintry 

ngland, birds of bright colours and sweet voices carolling within 
the bars of their little square cages, acrobats, singing women, and 
—greatest of all attractions, surrounded by crowds of eager merry 
faces—a conjuror, assisted in his feats by a philosophic cat and 
a most sapient active monkey. From the market, stopping on 
our way to hear the curious echo beheath the one-arched bridge 
over the Dora Riparta, we went to the church of the Consolata, 
and listened with apparent respect while the sacristan told us of 
the miracles performed by a nearly black picture, encased in a frame 
of gorgeous gilding, of the Virgin, said to have been painted in 
the eleventh century, and discovered accidentally many hundred 
years afterwards when the church was repaired. In corroboration 
of its wonder-working powers we were taken to a long gallery, 
the walls of which were literally covered with votive pictures of 
the rudest kind, in which escapes from “ every ill to which man- 
kind is heir,” were portrayed, while in the corner of each painting 
the figure of the crowned virgin showed the means by which the 
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threatened evil had been avoided. A graceful shaft of granite, 
with a white marble figure of the virgin, stands near the church. 
It was erected in 1835 to commemorate the cessation of the 
cholera in Turin. 

Four days were fully occupied in seeing what was to be seen, 
and hearing what was to be heard, about Turin; the general feel- 
ing seemed that of depression, the departure of the court for 
Florence had thrown a gloom over the heretofore royal city, and 
it was with quite a melancholy air that the old man, who led us 
through the rooms of the palace, hung with rich crimson curtains 
and adorned with many exquisite pictures of Carlo Dolci and 
Rembrandt, told of the balls and dinners that had taken place 
there, of the carriages and horses that had driven through the 
city, and of the thriving trade that the presence of royalty had 
produced; “é gia passato, partito é il Re, chiuso il palazzo,” he 
said, shaking his head as he led us down the magnificent marble 
staircase of the palace. T'rom Turin the rail took us on to Milan, 
at first through a road rendered beautiful by the Alps above and 
the windings of the Po beneath; after passing Vercelli the scene 
changed, the country grew flat, and vast rice-fields bordered the 
road on either side; then again, as we neared Novara, with its 
noble cathedral, said to be one of the most ancient in Italy, the 
grand Monte Rosa range came into view, and kept with us till 
twilight hid all from our sight, save the distant lights that told of 
our approach to Milan. During a former visit we had been 
located in Milan in the middle of the city, but since that time an 
hotel has been built at its north-eastern extremity, close to the 
public gardens; to this, the Hotel Cavour, we now went, and had 
no reason to regret having done so. Immediately opposite to its 
windows is a fine monument, raised to the memory of Cavour, in 
which the great statesman is represented standing on a square 
block cf marble, leaning against which, in a sitting posture, is a 
graceful female figure in bronze, of Hialy, who writes on the 
marble the single word ‘* Cavour.” 

We spent an hour or two the next morning in the Brera 
Gallery, where, amongst many pictures of great beauty, were 
three, which, different as they are both in subject and treatment, 
come back to me so vividly, after the lapse of nearly two years, 
that I cannot help mentioning them here. ‘The first is by Albano, 
and is called in Murray “A dance of Cupids;” it is a complete 
wreath of light-footed, rosy, laughing boys, tripping round a tree 
and watched over by Venus, to whom one of the company has 
flown. ‘The second, in great contrast, was Guercino’s “ Dismissal 
of Hagar,” in which grief, deep, perplexed, and yet stern, in the 
noble fuce of Abraham; despairing, yet full of clinging love in 
that of Hagar, appeared to me to be most wondrously portrayed. 
The third was Raphael’s well-known painting of the ‘* Sposalizia,” 
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or the oe e of Joseph and the Virgin; the whole composition, 
even to the shape of the picture, so graceful, the colouring so pure 
and delicate, and the modest timidity of the maiden so subtly 
blended with the dignity of her who was “ blessed among women” 
in the exquisite figure of the “Sy bride. 

When we came out from the Brera Palace we found the rain, 
which had begun to fall during our walk there, had increased to a 
steady pour; the streets, however, were filled with a long ped 
sion, headed by a coffin covered with a white pall richly em- 
broidered in gold, on which lay three or four large wreaths of 
flowers; next to the coffin came a tall thin priest in a violet robe, 
over whose head a youth in white, and bearing a long unlighted 
candle, carefully carried a huge cotton umbrella; next followed, 
two and two, a long line of men decently attired, but not in 
mourning ; next to them were nearly a hundred boys; and then 
came a mixed crowd of men, women, and children, some few with 
umbrellas, but most of them quite unprotected from the rain, all 
walking in decent order, and almost in silence, after the coffin. 
On inquiry, we found the procession was on its way to the 
cemetery, about two miles beyond the city gates; that the coffin 
contained the body of one of the professors of a large public 
school who had served in the late wars, and after returning to his 
more peaceful occupation had died, at the age of thirty-eight, 
from the effects of wounds received in the battles fought for the 
liberation of his country. We followed him also, and, after a wet 
and muddy walk of an hour, reached the gates of the cemetery. 
Here three or four carriages occupied by the relations of the dead 
professor were waiting ; as the coffin approached, they, most of 
them females in deep mourning, joined the procession ; the coffin 
was carried to a space near an open grave, and placed on high 
tressels; the crowd ranged themselves around, the boys being 
within the circle; the relations drew close to the head of the 
coffin; first one, then another, and then a third friend of the dead 
professor, came forward and read with feeling a long and enthu- 
silastic eulogium of his life and character; tears flowed from the 
eyes of many as they listened, and no one seemed weary, though 
the reading must have lasted more than half an hour, and the rain 
fell pitilessly all the while. This over, the completion of the 
ceremony was soon accomplished; the bearers drew off the gor- 
geous pall, exhibiting a coffin of a few deal planks rudely nailed 
together, the wreaths were laid on this, it was lifted to the grave 
and quickly lowered, the priest muttered a few inaudible words, 
the attendant sprinkled a few drops of holy water from a brush on 
the coffin, reopened the umbrella, which he had shut, carefully 
covered with it the priest’s head as he walked away from the 
grave, and then all was finished, the procession broke up and re- 
turned to the city in separate parties, while we found our way to 
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the Porta Ticinese, and gladly availed ourselves of one of the 
omnibuses standing there, for ourreturn. The weather cleared as 
we drove along, and by the time we had reached the fine old 
columns in front of the church of San Lorenzo the sun, sinking in 
the west, shone out from the heavy indigo clouds that had en- 
veloped it all day. We were safely landed in the Piazza del 
Palazzo, close to the Duomo, in time to catch, as we entered, the 
reflection of the setting sun thrown in bright colours from the 
windows across the clustered columns down on to the marble floor 
of this beautiful cathedral. 

The evening found us at a different scene to that we had wit- 
nessed in the morning. Prince Umberto had arrived a day or two 
before in Milan, and was to be present at La Scala this evening. 
We had secured a box nearly opposite to that of the prince, whom 
we saw well to be a slight sallow-complexioned young man of 
about five-and-twenty. The vast horse-shoe of tiers of boxes was 

aily filled, and the opera of “ Attila” splendidly mise en scéne. 
But the ballet was the great attraction ; it would be difficult to 
imagine anything more beautiful than the scenery, or more varied 
and gorgeous than the dresses of the dancers, who certainly carried 
the Terpsichorean art to its fullest development. It appeared to 
us curious that the acts of the opera and those of the ballet were 
represented alternately, so that the curtain which fell on the war 
and carnage carried on by the soldiers of Attila rose again to dis- 
cover the Paphian bowers and rose-entwined tresses of the nymphs 
of the ballet, who, after their short bright flutter, were again dis- 
placed by the cruel followers of the King of the Huns. 

Two more days scarcely sufficed for all that we cared to revisit 
in Milan; besides that, since we had been there many changes had 
taken place in the city, new and handsome streets have been built, 
the pathway in many places improved, and it was, we heard, in 
contemplation to throw open the approaches to the Duomo, which 
is now hemmed in on three sides by narrow streets, so that 1t may 
stand out in its pure whiteness and exquisite proportions, un~ 
trammeled by buildings unworthy to surround it. It was rather 
satisfactory to find that the improvements already made, and those 
still in progress, were the work of our own countrymen; a “ Cit 
Improvement” company of Englishmen having established itself 
both in Milan and Turin within the last few years. The day 
before we left Milan we spent an hour or two in the Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana, which, besides the rich collection of manuscripts and 
autographs, and the thousands of volumes on its lower floor, has 
above a fine gallery of pictures; among them, Raphael's celebrated 
“School of Athens,” a beautiful “ Adoration” by Titian, and a 
“ Crucifixion” by Guido, which struck me as surpassing in melan- 
choly grandeur and simplicity most of the representations of this 
subject I have seen. 

Dece.—VOUL. CXLIII. NO. DLXXVI. 22 
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Our next start was for Bologna. The road for some miles ran 
through a country of fine pasture lands and well-farmed fields, 
interspersed occasionally with marshy rice plantations. Reaching 
Lodi, we gained a passing view of its celebrated bridge; a station 
or two further brought us to St. Stefano, the town lying in a 
framework of golden fields of rape, vast quantities of which are 
grown here for the manufacture of oil-cake. At Piacenza the 
train crossed the Po by a suspension-bridge built over the old 
bridge of boats, which looked bright and busy as we flew above it, 
with the villagers in their gay dresses, leading across it horses 
harnessed to carts of very primitive make. Here the Appenines 
first came into our view, a low and graceful range still tipped with 
snow, on our right hand. 

Our fellow-travellers were an American, who had made a large 
fortune during the late wars as an iron-founder, and his wife, a 
little delicate woman, who had not yet recovered the effects of her 
voyage across the Atlantic, and who appeared to have seen nothing 
to compensate her for her sea sufferings. 

“T tell my husband if ever he comes across the sea, foreigneering 
again, 1 guess he’ll have to find another wife to keep him company ; 
it's awful what I’ve suffered, and I haven’t yet seen a sky or a 
sunset in Italy that we can’t beat in New York.” 

We had, besides, a very agreeable and intelligent Italian gentle- 
man who had married an Englishwoman, and was pleased to show 
how much he had profited by his wife’s instructions in speaking 


. . . 5 
her language. He had taken an active part in the Italian revolu- 


tion, and had since for some months been living quietly in Switzer- 
land, but having been summoned again to parliament during the 
late elections, was now on his way to Florence. He gave us a 
vreat deal of information as we drove along, telling us how the 
light gravelly soil of this part of Italy is artificially turned into 
pasture land by irngation, the water which floods it leaving a 
deposit of earth on the surface, and providing food for the many 
cows kept in the dairies of Milan, whence the butter for which 
this city is famous is sent to Florence and other towns. We learnt, 
too, from him, that from the deposit of dead insects in the stagnant 
waters of the rice-fields, its culture 1s considered so deleterious as 
to be forbidden within four miles of the city of Milan, and that 
when the farmers some years ago tried, for the sake of their wool, 
to introduce a breed of Spanish sheep, they failed, the poor animals 
soon dying of cold from the dampness of the soil. Cows and pigs 
we saw in numbers by the road-side, and we were amused when, 
on asking near Reggio what was done in a large square building 
more like an oven than anything else, our companion said, “ Ah, 
it is there they dry the feets of pigs, what you call hams!” 

We reached Bologna in the middle of the day; an omnibus met 
us at the station, and carried us over the rough little round stones 
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which form the roads of the city to the Hotel San Marco, where, 
passing as we mounted the stairs first a stable and coach-house, 
then a kitchen with its offices, we reached by many steps a floor 
consisting of good and airy rooms. We had seen ere we left the 
train the church of the Madonna San Luca on a hill far above the 
town ; inquiring our way to it, we were directed to go through the 
Porta di _ ne and follow for nearly three miles the covered 
way which leads up the hill. Curious, indeed, is this long suc- 
cession of six hundred and thirty-five arches, connected by an 
outer wall and a rough pathway to be trodden by pilgrims to the 
shrine of the Virgin in the church at the summit, which contains 
one of the black portraits of Mary, pretended to have been painted 
by Saint Luke, and sent from Constantinople in the twelfth cen- 
tury. There is a picture of the Virgin a a saint, said to be by 
Guido, in one of the chapels, but not much more worth seeing 
within. Without, the view well repaid the trouble of the ascent; 
in the distance were fertile valleys protected by the lofty Alps, and 
stretching out to a blue misty view of the Adriatic, while the 
near view of the old city and its many churches was bathed in the 
rose-coloured light of a gorgeous sunset. We came home through 
the town; it is a curious old-fashioned place, with long narrow 
arcaded streets, paved with what have been not inaptly called 
“petrified kidneys;” beneath the arches are little dark shops, which 
as we walked back to the hotel were being faintly illuminated 
with oil-lamps. There seemed to be no lack of custom in them, 
however, for even in the dusk many people appeared to be busy 
making purchases, while the curious portable ovens, at which 
women sat making and baking little flat cakes, attracted many a 
customer among the passers-by. 

The next morning was busily employed in visiting as much as 
we could in Bologna. Of its Academia, rich in pictures of the 
Bolognese school, I can say nothing; of its hundred churches, but 
one, that of San Petronio, in the Piazza Maggiore, was visited by 
us. It is rich in painted windows and ancient frescoes, with some 
fine pictures by Guido and others; but the market-place in which 
it stands, and which was thronged by a crowd of bright intelligent- 
looking people, and furnished with wares both new and picturesque, 
was to me more attractive than the grey old building. Not far 
from this Basilica are the famous Neptune fountain, by John of 
Bologna, and the leaning towers, two square buildings of brick, 
which look as if some magic hand had suddenly stopped them 
while politely bowing to each other. From these, a short walk 
took us past many a church and grand old medizval palace to the 
university, which contains museums devoted to various objects, an 
enormous library, and a collection of exquisite engravings of the 
works of the old German and Italian masters. We had after this 
but time for a short visit to the Campo Santo, where the rich are 
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buried in corridors, adorned with handsome monuments and 
frescoes, and the poor lie more pleasantly, if they did but know it, 
in the fine old gardens belonging to the monastery, which formerly 
stood on the site of the burial-ground. Not far from the entrance 
there is a little enclosed space set apart for the interment of Pro- 
testants and other Accattolici as they are called by the Roman 
Church. Our afternoon’s drive took us in five hours to Florence. 
For some miles we ran along the valley of the Remo, having vere 
a nearer and a nearer view of the Apennines before us, till passing 
the bridge of Casalecchio, famous for battles fought near it in the 
early Ttalians wars, we found ourselves in the very midst of the 
mountains, being carried, by dint of most marvellous engineering 
skill, through and over every gigantic obstacle which Nature had 
raised to stop our progress. Sometimes on the top of a high 
embankment, then rushing through a deep cutting into the dark- 
ness of a tunnel, emerging thence to catch the loveliest view of 
little villages nestling in green valleys beneath us; then again a 
tunnel; again a peep of light and green; then carried by a bridge 
over the bed of a river, zig-zagging down and zig-zagging up until 
we were almost dizzy with our airy flight. We reached just before 
twilight, so short in Italy, was deepening into darkness, the height, 
from which a good view of the city of Pistoia was obtained. Our 
American friends had again been our companions, and had at first 
seemed both to be much interested in the wonders of the road we 
were following. But the afternoon was very warm; the morning 
had been one of hard work amid the sights of Bologna; the com- 
fortable seat in the railway carriage induced sleep to the wear 

husband, whose nods soon proved his entrance into aeaitend. 
Not long, however, was he permitted to enjoy his rest; his wife, 
who evidently had “calculated” the cost of the journey, tapped 
him sharply on the hands, which he had peacefully folded, exclaim- 
ing, “ Wake up, boy. What, pay money to see sights, and fall 
asleep as you go through them!” However, before we reached 
Florence we might all have slept, for night had hidden all from 
our view, and it was only by the lights of the city as we drove to 


our hotel that we could distinguish in dim outline the towers and 
domes, the bridges and monuments, of the now royal city of 


Italy. 
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THE FRENCH ALMANACKS FOR 1869. 


Tue French Almanacks present this difference from the works 
of fiction which issue almost daily from the French press, that they 
do not deal so much with the ideal as with the actualities of life. 
It is not that they do not permit themselves occasional recourse to 
imaginary events and parties, but in most. cases the real state of 
things is kept strictly in view. In the modern Parisian novel we 
have certain almost invariable types—beauty and morality by the 
side of obtrusive immorality, honour and heroism opposed to mon- 
strous crimes, squalid poverty contrasted with vicious splendour 
and magnificence, and always millions of money at command. 

The French Almanacks deal, on the contrary, with phases of 
life that belong to the world in which people live, not that which 
they conjure up in their fancies, which they see depicted on the 
stage, or which they sometimes dream of. The result may be 
something like that of a cold bath, but it is not the less genuine. 
People go to the perpetual “ Bois” in the novel on prancing 
thoroughbreds or in open carriages tastefully painted, with linings 
of charming colours, horses worth thousands, spotless grooms, and 
beautiful occupants. In the Almanacks they go to the “ Bois” in 
groups in a kind of open omnibus adapted for the promenade, that 
is to say, to see and to be seen, and which, we are told, is “ow quite 
the vogue and the “haut ton.” The fallacy of going to Long- 
champs to study the fashions of the day is known to all who are 
familiar with Paris, but if we are to believe the “ Almanach du 
Charivari,” the costumes for 1868 partook of that exceeding sim- 
plicity which is most in favour on the Upper Nile and in the 
primeval forests of the Amazons. We are told that a jury of 
matrons has been permanently enrolled to prevent young gentle- 
men about to be disposed of in marriage being deceived by false 
pretensions. The costume predicted by the Charivari is probably 
intended to supersede the labours of the jury. 

The French caricature not only those things which are most 
dear to them, but also those in which they take the greatest pride. 
That dress, pretension, dancing, skating, riding, cookery, and 
coquetry should come in for their share of ridicule, is only to be 
expected; but a slight change of sentiment becomes perceptible, 
and that in the right direction too, when we find the most delicate 
point of all, the Gaul’s ineffable love of glory, falling under the 
ban. What are we to think of a poor forlorn, famine-stricken, 
homeless chiffonier reflecting on a corner stone, his basket by his 
side, “ Wagram, Austerlitz, Marengo, and others, four wounds 
and all the glory!” Another veteran looks at a pipe-head sculp- 
tured out with well-known figures. “Enough,” he exclaims, “ to 
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disgust one with glory! I would rather that they should smoke 
out of my head!” 

The Chassepot has become so prominent a topic, that it has 
given origin to a new word, “ Chassepotades.” 

“You are firmg at a man,” remarks a bystander, “whom you 
cannot even see.” 

“That does not concern me,” replies the rifleman; “ the ball is 
bound to find him out.” 

“ How are those against whom you have to make war since the 
Chassepot was introduced?” asks a peasant of a soldier returning 
from Mentana. 

“ How can I tell? I saw the fire, but I never saw the enemy.” 

These from “Le Grand Album Comique.” The “ Almanach 
du Charivari” represents Jupiter as exchanging his thunder, which 
he throws into his waste-basket, for a Chassepot. 

“ Could you not give such additional perfection to your rifle,” 
asks a quidnunc, “so that I could make use of it with my hands 
in my pocket?” , 

“How do you get on?” inquires a gentleman of a mourning 
warehouseman. 

“ Pretty well. The opposite house sends us plenty of custo- 
mers,” replies the latter, pointing to a manufactory of Chassepots. 

“Mon ami,” observes an elderly lady to a youth armed with the 
terrible weapon, “I thought you were studying law?” 

“ Yes, aunt, 1 was doing so, but have been obliged to purchase 
a Chassepot. It takes the place of law now-a-days.” 

It appears that the arm which so tickles the fancy of the bellicose 
Gauls can be applied to other than warlike purposes. The “ Alma- 
nach pour Rire” represents a gentleman sending his cards to ac- 
quaintances residing at the distance of four thousand metres by 
means of a Chassepot, and a soldier is delineated as playing upon 
a Chassepot piano which sends its notes, and thus permits of a 
dance at a similar distance. 

The Chorographic or Saltatory Art comes in for an absurd 
sketch by Tauxier of a person going through very extravagant 
evolutions in a nondescript attire. 

“ Sir,” saysan observer, “I admire your liveliness!” 

“Tt is not mine,” replies the gymnast; “I have sold it for six 
francs to the administration ‘des bals,’ and have to give it back 
with the costume.” 

Strangers who stroll into Mabile, as they do into the Morgue, 
as one of the sights of Paris, are not generally aware that one half 
the dancers are paid, one way or another, for their performances. 

That the French excel in cookery, dancing, and dressing, 18 
generally allowed. “Not many trainers like that.” A butcher 
flatters himself as he is hanging up horse-flesh in the now privi- 
leged establishments. “ Won’t the Jockey Club be annoyed?” 
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Mrs. Glasses’s well-known recommendation, “ First catch your 
hare,” is embodied in the form of a cook catching a cat (and such 
a cat!) on the roof. You climb on the roof, you find your hare, 
and the consumer only sees the fire.” A friend found a gentleman 
who is very partial to good dinners seated one day at a restaurant 
making a repast upon cold beef. 

“ Why how is this,” inquires the friend, “ when there are 

efdsants and quails on the carte?” 

“Oh!” replied the diner-out, “ that is all very good at another 
person’s expense.” | 

The “ Almanach Amusant” has a story, which is more pointed 
in its application than interesting in its details, of a duel, in 
which one of the party is necessarily a count and the other a 
viscount, as to which could eat and drink the most. These heroic 
gourmands, as they are described to be, are depicted as sitting 
down to the combat at their club in the presence of witnesses at 
six o'clock in the evening, and its being mid-day the next day 
before one of them fell under the table. 

But, granting supremacy in dress, gormandising, and dancing, 
it does not seem likely that horse-racing will any more take per- 
manent footing in France than boat-racing, cricketting, or foot- 
ball. Horse-races constitute one of the fashions of the day. There 
are, as we know to our cost, some successful breeders and trainers; 
there are some good gentlemen riders and jockeys, some liberal 
investers and really horsey men, but they constitute the infini- 
tesimal minority. The horses are mostly of English descent, and 
the trainers and jockeys are mostly English. There is a perfect 
colony ef such at Chantilly. When we come across an illustra- 
tion in the almanacks which has reference to racing, either jockey 
or gentleman rider is almost invariably thrown. ‘The “ courses de 
printemps” are represented in one cut by two riders on the 
ground, and by a stubborn brute that won't start, with the expla- 
nation below, “ It is no reason because spring is advancing, that I 
should advance too.” Three grooms are helping a horse over a 
hurdle from behind, with the remark, “ When one has been five 
months idle one rusts a little.” Labor Coronat” is thus illus- 
trated; the horse is on the other side of the hurdle on his knees, 
and the rider on his head. The Irish hurdle is said to have been 
invented by the English to disgust the French with unfortunate 
Ireland. ‘ A notary,” observes a lady at a steeplechase, “ought 
to be placed at the other side of the hurdle to receive the rider’s 
last wishes.” A “Cheval Chassepot” is represented as killing 
twenty-five Jockeys in a minute. A method of diminishing the 
weight of the jockey is proposed in his holding three balloons in 


his hand. A proceeding which would have an opposite effect is 
delineated in the betters mounting with the jockey to see that the 
horse is fairly ran. “ Have you a taste for horses?” asks a know- 
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ing one of a good bourgeois. “Certainly,” replies the latter, 
«“ something bitter has remained in my mouth ever since I partook 
of them.” Poor jockeys! they are represented as being turned to 
a final use in mounting a eidiile of roast horse. This will be about 
the real and true French termination of an amusement which has 
nothing that is French in it. 

And yet the rising generation—the boys of the age—are 
making progress. W itness the boy represented as smoking at his 
class, ra another whom his mamma is hor rified in finding in a 
staté of inebriation. ‘ Come along, Charles,” says another mamma 
to her son, “ be are you looking at that drunken man?” “I 
want to see,” replies the youngster, “how I shall be after the 
feast of Saint | harlemagne.” “You want a bottle of wine to 
take to the examinations?” exclaims another anxious mother. 
“Yes, and it must be old wine, too,” replies the juvenile, “ for we 
are to be examined to-day in history.” “ Have you brought 
nothing from school with you,” inquires paterfamilias, “to occupy 
your time during the vacation?” “Oh yes, papa, three pipes to 
culotter for my chums.” 

Domestics and attendants of all kinds and degrees are, to judge 
by the almanacks, making as much progress in the wrong direction 
in France as they are in England. “Is that your master Ww ho is 
opening the ball?” asks one ‘valet of another, both looking in at 
the door. “Yes, but mistress opens the ball at home I can tell 
you,” replies the second James. A gentleman rider is represented 
whipping his horse unsparingly to vet him over a hurdle. “ Ah, 
won't he get the same from his wife when he gets home,” ob- 
serves his groom. “ Baptiste, order my carriage!” shouts out 
monsieur, as he conducts madame to the door. “ee Sir, there are 
no more cabs,” replies Baptiste, to the infinite amusement of the 
other valets waiting in the hall. “ Baptiste!” says a maid to her 
admirer on his leaving the hall, “are you going out without a 
paletot?” “Qh no, my master is waiting with it for me in the 
antechamber.” “Oh, Joseph, how could you get into such a 
condition?” exclaims another soubrette, as she tries to lift up the 
prostrate James. “TI told my master to wait,” hiccups the latter, 
‘*it is his turn to put me to bed to-night.” 

“Viscount, are you obliged to wash your own dirty linen?” 
inquires an exquisite of any thing but a noble-looking Gaul, who 
is beating his linen on a planix bv the borders of the Seine. 
“Obliged to do it, my dear fellow. Not a blanchisseuse remain- 
ing.” The explanation of this is given elsewhere. The “ Alma- 
nach des Cocottes” tells us there are so many ladies of “ our 
world” who have begun by being 


Les petites blanchisseusses 
Qui s’en vont, chaque lundi, 
Aux pratiques paresseuses 

Porter leur linge 4 midi. 
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Thanks to Alexandre Dumas, jun., we find the same joke, with a 
slightly different version, in two or three almanacks. “ Do you 
like the world?” “No, I only like one-half of it—the demi- 
monde.” Journalists, and their propensity for duelling, are not 
let off scot free. Two young ladies meet on the boulevard. “I 
am with a journalist,” says one. “So am I,” replies the other. 
“What fun! Let us make them fight one another.” “I am sure 
he is a journalist,” whispers one young lady on the arm of a 
gandin to another walking by. ‘“ How do you know, have you 
read his articles?” “No, but he has shown me his wounds.” 

Skating in the “ Bois” appears still to afford the same amount of 
amusement as of old to the Parisians. 

“ How delightful it is,’ says one lady from beneath the bed- 
clothes, “to have one’s husband get up twenty times in the night 
and open the window to see if it is freezing!” 

The first meeting of the skating club is represented by a general 
tumble on the ice. 

“Has monsieur his card of admission?” inquires an employé of 
an exclusive club to a gentleman who is in the act of disappearing 
beneath the broken ice. 

In another the fish are represented as waiting below expecting 
arrivals from above. The disciples of Walton and the skating 
club are not, it appears, upon good terms. ‘Two are represented 
as coming to fisticuffs as to whether it shall be frost or thaw. 

“ Are you not afraid of driving away the fish by speaking thus 
at the top of your voice?” a bystander remarks to an angler, with 
whom he is conversing. 

“Oh no! They have skated so much over their heads that they 
are quite deaf.” 

‘“‘ A hundred francs for permission to skate?” observes a wife to 
her husband. “It ought to last for the whole year.” 

“Oh dear me!” exclaims one skating fair one to another, upon 
seeing a gentleman disappear below. 

“What of that? A man taken in. Why, what else are they 
good for?” replies her companion. 

This reminds us that it may be well to inform travellers that the 
art of “taking in” is making progress in Paris side by side with 
the progress making in art, literature, and science. One of the 
new proceedings is thus described: You are seated on the 
boulevards in front of a café as becomes all would-be Parisians. 
It is the hour consecrated to absinthe. That is, to say, an hour 
before dinner-time. Perchance you have a cigar in your mouth. 
You see a carriage stop in front of you. You look, and perceive 
first a gloved hand at the window, then you distinguish a pretty 
face leaning out of the window, and two beautiful eyes directed at 

ou. 
” “ L’ceil chassepot de ces dames fait merveille,” Charivari tells us. 
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You return the glance, and the head disappears as if ashamed. 
But a moment afterwards it shows itself again, this time with a 
smile of recognition. You feel abashed and mystified. Certainly 
you say to yourself, “I do not know the lady.” The little glove 
makes a scarcely perceptible movement, but of a nature that there 
is no mistaking. “It must be for somebody else;” and you look 
inquiringly around, but in vain. Your vanity and pretensions as 
a man are awakened. You think you will venture to the carnage 
door, but the fear of making a fool of yourself restraims you. 
But at last discretion is utterly put to the rout by the gargon 


whispering : 

* aisle, a lady wishes to speak to you.” 

You take off your hat, the door of the carriage is opened, and 
you are “ taken in.” 

Another still more simple proceeding. You alight from the 
omnibus at the Madeleine. A pretty simple-looking young person 
comes up and asks the way to the Rue du Helder. You are so 
long in explaining that young innocence loses patience. 

“ Stupid! I know the way better than you, and will show it to 

ou.” 
' You do not understand, and are not taken in. 

A masked ball is naturally a great place for mystification. 

“ Madame,” says a gentleman with a prominent nasal organ to 
a lady whose attention he wishes to monopolise, ‘‘ what I have to 
say to you will, I fear, be rather long.” 

“ Are you going to talk about your nose, then?” 

“Madame, will you permit me to place confidence in you?” 
sighs another. 

“Qh yes! Give me ten francs on trust.” 

“'T’es bien sage, mon bébé,” says a third. 

“Hold your tongue, stupid. If any one was to hear you, it 
would ruin my character.” 

The inevitable concierge, M. Pipelet, as the Parisians designate 
him, and his amiable spouse come in for their usual share of spite- 
ful reminiscences. The concierge of a house in Vaugirard was 
summoned before the magistrate for persecuting one of his lodgers. 
The latter had long sought in vain for the motive of vexatious 
annoyances which exceeded all ordinary bounds. The magistrate 
asked the Cerberus “ what could thus induce him to forget 
himself.” 

“It is I, sir,”. replied M. Pipelet, “who have to complain of 
monsieur.” 

“What did he do to annoy you?” 

“ He never took off his hat when passing my office!” 

Nor do the Parisians take kindly to suburban villas. A literary 
man ventured upon a visit to a fend located in what he called a 
“charmante maison de campagne.” 
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“What slopes are those?” asked the visitor of his host, who 
was expatiating on the scenery. 

“That is the Coteau d’Argenteuil, where M. Lavergne was 
assassinated.” 

“Oh, indeed! And those cottages?” 

“Most picturesque! The body of an old lady was found there 
last year.” 

“ And that little wood?” 

“Charming group of trees. Known in the neighbourhood from 
a market-gardener having been robbed and murdered there.” 

“ And the winding road that leads up to the church?” 

“A child was strangled there the other day.” 

“Tt is certainly a pretty country to dwell in.” 

“Qh! charming, especially in summer time. A country of real 
savages!” 

= Well,” said the literary man, as he trudged home, “ how wise 
it was of the Parisians to build their city where there were plenty 
of people!” 

“In China a button is an emblem of dignity,” said a veteran to 
a recruit; “consequently, having two rows of buttons on your 
tunic, you would be the Seat of Frenchmen, if you forget that you 
are the first of Chinamen.” 

The conversation fell one evening at the Academyvof Sciences 
upon the peculiar effects of lightning. M. Becquerel was explain- 
ing how a man had been struck at a distance from where the 
lightning fell by what is called a return shock. That it was so 
was proved by the electric fluid having entered the body by the 
shoe-nails, which had been extracted in the process. M. Elie de 
Beaumont said he had known the nails in the wheels of a cannon 
removed by a direct stroke. General Morin related that a pile of 
cannon-balls at the fort of Charenton were scattered about during 
a storm, but another that followed put them all back in their 
proper places. Marshal Vaillant contributed to the store of anec- 
dotes the circumstance of a gendarme walking in the wood of 
Vincennes who had suddenly found himself bereft of his boots. 
He could not understand how it was it had happened until a loud 
clap of thunder supervening, he became convinced it must have 
been a stroke of lightning! 

“No one to take me to the sea-side, or even to Vichy,” a lady 
was heard last summer murmuring, as she was seated beneath the 
shade of a tree in the Champs Elysées; “and yet I took care to 
have a little interesting cough all the spring. My doctor talked 


of bronchitis, and recommended Eaux Bonnes or Mont Doré; but 
my banker wrote to me that a financial catastrophe at Manchester 
necessitated his immediate departure for England, and he did not 
know when he should return. Oh, these men!—these men! And 
to think that only last month I declined accompanying a Walla- 
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chian prince to Constantinople and Teheran! It is true that mon 
petit Anatole could not go to Teheran, whilst he could have got 
away as far as Trouville or even the Pyrenees. But oh, if I had 
only known that I was to go nowhere!” 

A young and pretty wife of a clerk in the civil-service coveted 
a Cashmere shawl. The husband pointed out with pain that his 
means did not suffice. The wife said nothing, but next day she 
introduced a person who, she said, had a Cashmere shawl to dis- 
pose of by lottery at only ten francs the ticket. The husband 
gladly provided his better half with a ticket. But what was his 
surprise, a few days afterwards, when the same person made her 
appearance to compliment him upon his luck. His wife had won 
the Cashmere shawl! And to think that the good-natured hus- 
band congratulated himself upon his success! 

A private soldier (they are rather numerous in Paris) received 
a note from a solicitor expressing a wish to see him forthwith. 
The soldier showed the note to his captain, and obtained the 
necessary permission of absence. 

“ You have relatives in Touraine?” said the notary. 

“Yes, I come from there.” 

“ You have inherited three hundred thousand francs. But as it 
will take some time before matters can be settled, if you want a 
little ready money I will supply you.” 

" Thank you? If you would be kind enough to extend your 
bounty to a five-franc piece!” 

A. young gentleman walking along the Rue Vivienne saw a 
young person of prepossessing appearance drop her pocket-book as 
she turned into the Passage Colbert. Gustave, the young gentle- 
man in question, picked it up, and hastened after the young lady 
to return it to her. But she was nowhere to be found. Obliged 
thus to keep the pocket-book, he examined the contents to see if 
he could find a name and address. He was not disappointed; the 
pocket-book contained several letters directed to Heloisa, some of 
which were from her mother, earnestly requesting her to shorten her 
stay with her aunt in Paris, as she being so rich, her hand was sought 
for by several of the most distinguished young men of the depart- 
ment. Gustave presented himself at the house of the young person 
to return the pocket-book, and was well received by the young lady 
and her aunt; so much so, that the idea came across his nel that 
he might supersede the said distinguished young men of the pro- 
vinces. He asked permission to return, which was granted, and 
he paid the young lady so much attention, that at last he ventured 
to propose, and was, to his infinite delight, accepted. He pur- 
chased a trousseau, including jewels and shawls, and nothing re- 
mained but some of those formalities, so tedious to lovers, to be got 
through before they should be made one. Gustave took advan- 
tage of the delay to give a last bachelor’s dinner to his old friends. 
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They became so lively as to propose an adjournment to a public 
ball after the repast. What was Gustave’s horror on proceeding 
thither to perceive his Heloisa in the centre of a group, indulging 
in chorographic movements of a very marked character, Inquiries 
were instituted, and it was soon found that that was not the first 
pocket-book which the young lady had dropped to entrap the 
unwary. 

A good bourgeois returned home one night sadly inebriated. 
Madame was so irritated that she would not open the door. He 
prayed and begged, and, it is even said, swore, but all in vain. 
“Tf you will not let me in,” he said at last, “I will throw myself 
into the river.” Still madame persisted. The husband, taking 
up a large flower-pot, cast it into the Seine. This time the wife 
rushed out. My poor dear man has drowned himself!” she ex- 
claimed, as she hurried down to the river-side, looking for his 
struggling body. The husband profited by the movement to slip 
in and shut the door. When the wife returned, damp and shiver- 
ing, he would not open in his turn, and she had to make solemn 
promises not to recriminate or scold before he would let her in. It 
does not say whether she sulked or not. 

“Mon cher!” exclaimed a Parisian to his friend, “I am dis- 
gusted.” 

“¢ What is the matter, my poor fellow?” 

“Why, Nadar invited all his friends to dinner the other day, 
myself excepted.” 

“Very wrong on his part certainly.” 

“Oh, but I shall have my revenge. I will have a dinner-party 
too, and I will eat it all myself.” 

‘‘ Let me see, your brother is in the service, how old is he?” 

“Well, I really don’t remember, but I know that in eighteen 
months’ time we shall both be of the same age.” 

These are pickings up on the boulevards. Here are one or two 
others : 

“Poor Viennet is dead. But he had attained his ninety-first 
year. A fine old age.” 

“Do you think so? Why, if my father had not died in 1830, 
he would be now a hundred and two years of age.” 

‘“‘ Let us have a melon.” 

“There are none this year; they all died.” 

“ Well, we are all mortal.” 

“Ts it true that you have had a legacy?” 

“I? Oh, no suchluck. My uncle left everything to my aunt. 
When I die I shall take care that nobody shall profit by it.” 

“ How will you manage that?” 

‘“‘T will make a will, in which I shall be the universal legatee.” 

Who after this will say that the French are not “le peuple le 
plus spirituel du monde!” Wit effervesces from the tenderest 


years. 
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“ Why did you beat your brother?” inquired an anxious parent 
of a child four years of age, who had cuffed his brother of three. 

“ Why, because I was the strongest!” 

Is it not the world all over? A little girl entered a sick-room, 
and banged the door behind her. The patient .complained. 
“Don’t be angry, mamma, I will open it again and shut it 
quietly.” Another juvenile had dry bread as a punishment for 
not saying his lesson. The next day booby asked what there was 
for dinner. | 

“ Why do you inquire?” 

“Because if there is nothing that I like I shan’t say my 
lessons.” 

“ Are not soldiers like children, mamma?” asked another pre- 
cocious young damsel. 

“ Why so, my dear?” 

“ Why, in the Champs Elysées they are always attended upon 
by nurses.” 

“‘ My dear, do not venture in that boat,” said a wife, plaintively, 
to her husband, who was desirous of being considered to be a 
canotier. You will expose yourself to danger.” 

“Oh no, dear, don’t be afraid.” 

“‘ But suppose you were to be drowned!” 

“ Not I, I am accustomed to it.” 

“Well, at all events leave me your watch and chain.” 

“T never take a ‘ petit verre, ” said one lady to another, “ ex- 
cept when I have eaten duck, and” (with a little hesitation), 
“when I have not eaten duck.” 

A lady met a friend in deep mourning. “ What,” she said, 
with an expression of deep sympathy, “have you had a family 
affliction ?” 

“ Alas, my dear, I have lost my husband.” 

‘Indeed, what a misfortune! And had you only that one?” 

The “ Almanach Prophétique” relates the following quite 
seriously. A peasant, who was what the French call “esprit 
fort,” ¢.e, a free-thinker, sent for the village curé to see a patient 
who he said was in want of his ministration. When the priest 
arrived he introduced him to his pig, which he was about to slay. 

Supper time came and no Jacques made his appearance. It was 
in vain that he was sought for, not a trace was to be discovered of 
the farmer; but next day two pigs were found in the sty instead 
of one, and so like one another that no one has dared to kill either 
for fear of mistaking the farmer for the pig. 

And thus we run capriciously from town to country; from 
salons to the stage; from the boudoir to the “ Bois;” from the 
chateau to the boulevard; and from the haut-monde to the pig- 
sty. The French almanacks present (politics apart) a pretty fair 
view of what France itself was in the year 1868. 
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THE HUNT FOR A PUBLISHER. 
FROM THE DANISH. BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


Part I. 


Ir was late at night, the watchman with his hoarse voice had 
made known to the sleeping and the waking that it was one 
o'clock, when I joyfully transcribed the last line of the fair copy 
of my great mythological poem, entitled “ Endymion and Diana.” 

How transcendentally happy I felt at that moment, as I flung 
my pen from me, he only can conceive who has been placed in a 
similar situation. I threw my steel pen under the table, without 
thinking of wiping it, removed the reading shade from the candle, 
lighted my evening pipe, and settled myself comfortably in my 
lounging-chair. My thoughts first fell upon the fame my hitherto 
unknown name would acquire from the publication of the manu- 
script I had just finished, which for three years had been m 
constant delight and study by day and by night; my etatasll, 
touching, and beautiful poem must, I was sure, find an echo in 
every heart. 

I was convinced it could not be otherwise, and consequently I 
already beheld in my mind’s eye the glowing praise with which it 
was greeted by the reviewers and journalists, whose vocation it 
is to criticise every new work. I gloried in the hope that, before 
long, I should find myself classed in public estimation, I will not 
exactly say with Oehlenschleger and Baggesen, but with Hans 
Christian Andersen, Holst, and Hansen; nay, in my active 
imagination, I was sure eventually to step into the envied post of 
poet-laureate. 

But suddenly these delicious dreams were checked by the cold 
unwelcome whisper of reason, reminding me that I had not yet 
secured a os a 

“Humph,” said I to myself, patting the side of my nose, 
according to an old custom I have got, “if so many stupid books 
can tind publishers, why should I not easily meet with one for my 
charming poem ?” 

But again, suggested common sense: “You do not know a 
soul among the publishers or respectable booksellers to whom to 
apply.” 

a No matter,” replied vanity, “to-morrow I shall introduce 
myself to some of them, and I foresee that there will be a contest 
we, the publishers which shall get it, the one outbidding the 
other.” 

. Listening thus to the pleasing voice of hope, I turned a deaf 
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ear to reason’s discordant tones, and singing in the joy of my 


heart, 
How truly says the —_ old, 
Success waits only on the bold, 


I betook myself to rest. I had soon passed into the world of dreams, 
and there methought I beheld myself standing on the margin of 
the Castalian fount, encircled by the lovely nine, who, as they 
danced gracefully around me, extended towards ‘me a verdant 


crown, and san 
’ . The fair immortal maidens are we, 
And thou shalt our adopted be! 


words, which even now, I seem distinctly to hear. 


Il. 


THE next morning betimes, before the devil has got his shoes 
on, as the saying is, Pass engaged in all the duties of the toilet, 
and these, to me, usually irksome labours, went lightly and 
pleasantly on, whilst the flattering words which I had heard the 
muses sing in my dream were ringing in my ears. At length I 
was fully equipped in my Sunday’s best, with my black satin 
cravat, my buff waistcoat, and my hat a little cocked on one side, 
as if I were already an acknowledged brother of Heiberg’s. With 
my precious manuscript under my arm, a triumphant smile on my 
lips, an air of importance, and a springing step, I sallied forth, and 
felt that any man I met, if he had the slightest knowledge of 
physiognomy, must fancy I was a fortunate author about to 
gather the golden reward of literary success. 

It was not long before I stood at the Klareboderne gate, which 
as a child I had often passed and re-passed during the pleasant 
times when I was acquiring at the Borgerdyds school that know- 
ledge necessary to prepare me for becoming a student at the 
university. Ah! well dl I remember with what a beating heart 
I entered that gate on the day of the examination. My heart 
was beating now again, but it was in the triumphant hope of 
speedily becoming the architect of my own fame. 

“Ts your master at home?” I asked of an old acquaintance in 
the bookseller’s shop I used to frequent, who was busy packing up 
a number of school books. 

“Yes. Pray walk into the inner shop,” was the answer. 

I followed the lad into a neat little room, with two windows 
looking upon a court; the walls were adorned with many copies, 
bound and unbound, of Molbeck’s Dictionary, of Baden’s Latin, 
and Arnesen’s Greek lexicons, of blessed memory. At one of 
the windows sat a tall elderly man, with greyish hair, bending 
over a writing-table. As soon as he saw me he rose, bowed, 
smiled, and, pushing a high stool towards me, asked to whom he 
had the pleasure of speaking. 
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“ A civil sort of person; one who will just suit me,” thought I 
to myself, as 1 seated myself deliberately upon the wooden stool, 
and prepared to disclose my business. 

“ My name,” I said, “is Nostrat, and I have taken the libert 
of calling on you respecting a great mythological poem, to whic 
I have devoted m veel for a long time, and which I have entitled 
‘Endymion and Diana. The poem principally turns upon the 
meeting between these two personages, who figure in classical 
romance. This lofty work, which I, in pursuance of a custom 
common to poets, have read aloud to several of my friends and 
acquaintances, has won universal praise; nay, has brought tears 
into the eyes of many a fair auditor. Having corrected, revised, 
and polished it to the utmost, it is now my intention to offer it to 
the public. I have been somewhat uncertain into the hands of 
which publisher to place it, and also what sum I ought to accept 
for so valuable a work. I have, however, always heard you, sir, 
spoken of with much respect, not only as a worthy, but as a 
generous man, and therefore I have determined to offer to you 
my tale in verse—my ‘ Endymion and Diana.’ ”’ 

The civil bookseller listened with great apparent attention to 
my long speech, and I thought I observed a smile of satisfaction 
steal over his countenance when I mentioned the estimation in 
which he was held. “ Aha,” said I to myself, “1 have secured 
my man, I see.” But what were my astonishment and chagrin 
when he replied, with the same bland smile with which he had 
received me, 

“Excuse me, sir, but you do not seem aware that I publish 
nothing but school-books, lexicons, and such saleable works ; our 
business is not an extensive one, but the returns are sure. If you 
will write some classical manual or other book for the use of 
schools, and will be content to receive no profit from the first 
edition, I will, to do you a service, possibly consent to publish it.” 

I felt the blood mount to my face, and my kindling ire sug- 
gested a rude and scornful answer; but I controlled myself, and 
in a tone I confess scarcely civil, rejoined : 

“Tf you would but read my manuscript through, sir, you would 
most likely be induced to——” 

“Your pardon, sir, for interrupting you,” began the worthy, in 
a determined tone, “ but were ‘ even so tenliad, I could not 
serve you, because, as I have before observed, it is entirely out of 
my line.” 

My countenance must have too fully betrayed my disappoint- 
ment, for he added, with an encouraging smile, 

“ Pray don’t be disheartened ; there are many of my fellow- 
publishers who might——” , 





What he might have communicated I was not fated to know, 


for just at that moment we were interrupted by the entrance of 
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two pompous professors, who stalked arm in arm into the book- 
seller's sanctum, and were received by him with the utmost defer- 
ence, while nothing remained for poor me but to make my bow 
and my exit as speedily as possible, 


ITT. 


As I passed on my return over the Klareboderne’s narrow foot- 
way, striking my nose pretty sharply in my agitation, I felt the 
fruitlessness of my visit with double bane because I had been 
so buoyed up previously by ho I think I must have had the 
same feeling as when one has been for the first time deceived in 
a friend. 

Lost in thought I wandered on without knowing where I was 
going, when I suddenly ran against a fat waddling city dame, 
who carried in her arms a sort of cabinet with a glass door ; in 
my absence of mind I had knocked against the glass door and 
broken it, an encounter which suddenly roused me from my <lis- 
agreeable train of ideas. Casting an angry glance upon the 
cabinet, what was my surprise to behold a portrait of Grundtvig 
—Grundtvie who had overcome so many difficulties, Grundtvig 
who had nobly conquered all opposition. I felt my courage re- 
vive. “W hy,” said I to myself, “should this old woman just 
meet me here, at a bookseller’s door ?—why should the calm 
resolute features of Grundtvig at this moment be offered by 
chance to my view? Why but to guide my choice. Here doubi- 
less I shall find a publisher, My good genius smiles on me.” 

I entered the shop; it was empty of men, but I saw numerous 
books in all the grandeur of rich bindings, the sight of which 
quite restored my spirits. From behind a projecting book-case 
suddenly emerged « man with red hair and pallid complexion. A 
polite smile played around his thin lips, while his small eyes 
looked as if there was a question in each of them. 

I felt myself, truth to tell, a little uncomfortable; it seemed 
as if the conviction that I had stumbled upon the right person 
lay like a leaden weight upon my heart, but I overcame this 
foolish feeling, and thinking it better to plunge into the matter at 
once, I did so rather abruptly in the following words : 

“Will you, sir, be my publisher—that is to say, if we can 
come to terms ?” 

“Terms might be arranged, sir, but may I ask what is ycur 
name ?” 

“Ludvig de Nostrat, at your service.” 

«What is your calling, your profession, sir, if I may make so 
bold as to ask 2” 

“T have studied theolo 

“ A student of theology. Hi, hi, hi!” 
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“T am more than a mere student of theology,” I replied, some- 
what provoked by the man’s jesting tone. 

“ And you have not taken orders yet? You seem old enough 
for that, if I may venture to say so. But perhaps you have no 
interest to push you on, or perhaps, like so many others of the 
favoured classes, you have plenty to live on? Hi, hi, hi!” 

“‘ Neither the one nor the other. I passed the theological ex- 
amination te please my nts, and now I am reading for the 
me please myself. Moreover, I am not so old as I appear to 

“ May I take the liberty of asking of you if you know these 
excellent men, Grundtvig, Lindberg, Ley, Ludvig, Christian 
Miller 4 | 

“T really cannot see what that has to do with the business 
before us.” 

“Oh, I only wish to find out if you hold the same principles as 
these distinguished theologians, for if not, I cannot and dare not 
be your publisher.” 

“T don’t at all understand you; but to cut the matter short, 
here is my manuscript ; it contains a mythological tale in verse.” 

Upon hearing these words the man made a movement with his 
is as if he were making the sign of the cross before him, and 
involuntarily stepped a pace back; he could not go much farther 
away from me, because the whole room in which we were stand- 
ing was only a few feet in length. Meanwhile, his entire exterior 
accurately expressed this, to me, not very flattering address, “ Get 
thee behind me, Satan; thou art an offence unto me!” 

I however approached the narrow counter, behind which he 
seemed to have sought safety and to have recovered his voice, of 
which he availed himself to assure me that he only published re- 
ligious books, that I had made a mistake in coming to him, and 
he had been much mistaken in me, for he never could have con- 
ceived that an elderly student of theology could have the folly to 
write about the far from respectable old gods and goddesses. 

“Tf you will write a volume of hymns or any other pious songs, 
or a prayer-book in verse, I will, with the greatest appa pub- 
lish it, but such ungodly works as the one you offer cannot be 
brought out by me.” 

Replying that I had no taste for the Wen: pare of devotional 
works which he proposed, I left the sanctified publisher, and his 
shelves laden with religious books. 

Convinced that that day must be one of the unlucky days 
specified by Tycho Brahe,* I thought it best to desist from any 
further hunt for a publisher at that time, and in a very bad 
humour I wended my way home. 








* The celebrated Tycho Brahe was somewhat superstitious, and believed iu 
lucky and unlucky days. 
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IV. 

W3HEN I returned to my own apartment, which I had left with 
such glowing hopes and confident expectations, I felt much out 
of spirits, which was not to be wondered at after just sustaining 
two such crushing rebuffs. I flung my manuseript into my desk, 
took off my best coat, and, replacing it by my old student’s carb, 
cast myself on the sofa, and puffed such clouds of smoke from 
my pipe, that scarcely anything in the room was visible to my 
scowling eyes. 

Heaven only knows how long I had remained in this absent 
and selidladky state, when the “door was thrown open, and I was 
aroused by the entrance of Major Puff. 

“Who is Major Puff?” I think I hear you ask, dear reader, 
so I hasten to present him to you. He is an ‘old officer who has a 
pension, and lives in a garret close by ; he.served his country as 
a lieutenant for nine-and-twenty years, and as a captain for 
seventeen years, after which he ‘retired with the title of major, 
and the handsome pension of two hundred rigsdalers per annum. 
He seemed to thrive tolerably well upon this wretched pittance, 
for he was as stout as he was tall, and, including the high-pointed 
hat which covered his nicely combed. grey hair, he was a man of 
uncommon stature. This dear old gentleman could never pass 
my door when he returned from town, as he jestingly said, “on 
his w ay heavenwar ds.” 

“ What is the matter with you, my dear Nostrat? You seem 
to be in a melancholy mood. Has anything gone wrong with 
you?” 

“Yes; I am exceedingly angry, and very much out of humour, 
major. ‘And you will allow not without reason, when you know 
the cause of my annoyance.” 

“ Let me hear it, my young friend—let me hear it!” 

I then related to Puff the difficulties and misfortunes I had 
met with upon my first attempt to climb the slippery literary 
ladder. 

As long as my jeremiad lasted the old major stood quietly near 
my little stove, with his hands folded over that portion of his 
- son which presented an extraordinary rounded promontory 

elow his chest. When I had finished my lamentations, and had 


sank back despondently on my sofa, the major, after having 
passed his hand twice over his brow, as if to clear his ideas, 
said : 

“ But what have you been thinking of, dear Mr. Nostrat? 
Why did you not go to the man who takes such literary ware? 
Have you not read that curious work of Heiberg’s, which was pub- 
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lished by Reitzel? You should have gone to him, or to Steen, 
who brings out the English novels of the day, such as they are.” 

I felt somewhat ashamed that a dunce in literature, as Puff 
certainly was, should know better than myself to what publisher 
I ought to apply; but I was very glad, nevertheless, to have 
brighter prospects presented to me, and, starting up from the 
sofa, I flung my arms round the major’s short thick neck, hailing 
him as my good genius, who had driven the fiend melancholy 
away from me. But these tokens of my love and gratitude were 
rather too oppressive to their receiver, for he shook me off, and 
hurried away as fast as his stumpy legs would let him, crying as 
he mounted the stairs : 

“Nostrat is mad—quite mad! Those authors are curious 
fellows when they get into their heroics!” 


V. 


As soon as I was alone, I dressed myself again in my best 
clothes, thrust my manuscript into my pocket, and went forth 
with a more modest air than before, turning my steps towards 
Kidbmagersgade. Not long after I stood in front of the office of, 
doubtless, the greatest publisher in the world, which consisted of 
a small room with one bay-window. The well-known publisher 
was not within when I entered; but four young men, who were 
occupied in an outer room, which was surrounded by shelves 
laden with books, assured me, whenever anything brought them 
into the private office where I was waiting, that their principal 
would be back in a moment, and would then see me, 

“In a moment!” I murmured, fretfully. “I have been here 
half an hour, and the moment has not come.” 

“ A moment” is a period of time often wartohat to the length 
of space which the common people frequently call “ a little bit,” 
both of which have a great power of elasticity, seeing that the 
one can be stretched out to an hour, and the other to a mile. 

While I was thus inwardly chafing at his delay, the great man 
entered, and approached me. With the most agreeable counte- 
nance and pleasant voice, he expressed his regret that I had had 
to wait so long for him; but the worthy man had only got half 
through his apology, when one of the youths from the outer room 
came in and made a sign to his principal. He stooped his lofty 
head down to the lad, who thereupon age. se something in his 
ear, apparently not very welcome, for I observed that he looked 
much annoyed, and hurried to the door, merely taking time to 
Say to me: 

“ Excuse me, sir; I shall be back in a moment.” 

I waited and waited. Five minutes passed, ten minutes passed, 
and when a quarter of an hour had gone by my patience was ex- 
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hausted, and I seized my hat to go away for an hour or so, and 
return when the publisher might have more leisure; but I was 
ogee when half-way out by the man who came hurryin in. 

began again to bow forth his courteous apologies, while I, 
on my side, endeavoured to dismiss the expression of annoyance 
from my face, and I thought we were just coming to the point, 
when an Etatsraad* was announced, who wished to say a few 
words to the bookseller. As this same ’ Etatsraad was a director of 
the university, and the publisher was bookseller to the university, 
it was very natural that the former student of theology, who was 
quite unknown, should wait another half-hour, until the Etatsraad 
had finished his business and taken his departure. 

When the great man returned to me and his private office, I 
did not give him time to begin the apologies which I perceived 
by his bland smile were hovering on his lips. 

“Tt is my intention,” I began, with a little trepidation in my 
voice—* it is my intention to publish a mythological tale in verse, 
‘Endymion and Diana,’ on w hich I have been occupied for some 
years 

I was interrupted here by one of the young men coming in 
and inquiring about a book. 

“It stands up yonder,” replied the principal, but as it was on 
the eighth shelf, the youth, who was rather Dest: could not reach 
it without a ladder, therefore the tall bookseller himself, with an 


“excuse me,” went forward, and raising his long arm quietl 

took down the volume and handed it to the lad. As soon as this 

was done, I hastily took up the thread of my communication. 
“For some years I have been er with this great poem, 


and, under the favourable patronage of the Muses, T have com- 
pleted the work. Every one who has heard it read, as yet, has 
found it exceedingly interesting, and 

At that moment a boy came in with a lot of money and a hand- 
ful of unpaid bills. As soon as he had disburdened himself of the 
money and the bills, they were both thrown upon the slanting desk 
against which his master was leaning, and which was so exactly in 
aline with the top of my head that I was obliged to stand on my 
tiptoes if 1 wished to see what was lying on the desk. When 
the boy had left us I began again. 

“Yes, every one who has heard my poem, has found it exceed- 
ingly interesting. I now seek a trustworthy and liberal pub- 
lisher, and in you I hope 

A boy just then came in with a note from Bianco Luno,t which 
required an immediate answer, but as soon as that was written 
and the boy had turned his back, I resumed: 





* Etatsraad, a Danish title. 
+ A first-rate printer in Copenhagen. 
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“T am now seeking a trustworthy and liberal publisher, and in 
you I hope to find one to answer my expectations. Your repu- 
tation stands so high, that———” 

“There is a message from the princess about a copy of ‘ Neer 
og Fiern, which you know about, sir,” cried an elderly clerk in 
that book emporium, thrusting himself half way in at the door, 

“Pardon me, I shall be back in a moment,” I heard with great 
dismay, and had I not gone so far in the matter which brought 
me there I would have left the office immediately. However, the 
threatened moment was not a long one, for the head of the house 
soon reappeared through the glass door, and this time he did not 
leave it to me to speak first, but commenced before he had closed 
the door with: 

“So you wish a publisher, my dear sir. I am extremely sorry” 
(here he patted me in the most friendly manner on the shoulder) 
“that I cannot undertake to be it, for, to say the plain truth, the 
— do not care for poetry unless it be by Hertz or Paludan 

iiller. In fact, I have lost much by venturing on peotnes 

te 





works. But I should think you might get Langhoff or Steen to 


be your publisher. Have you tried Bing ?” 

“No,” I replied, as crestfallen as a schoolboy who has expected 
a holiday, a finds he is not to escape his lessons for an hour. 

“Try him, he will perhaps take your poem for a new year’s 
gift, especially if it could be brought out as a book for children.” 

“A book for children! a book for children!” I cried, with 
the feelings of an insulted author and poet, but my countenance 
must have expressed my wrath still more strongly than my voice, 
for the tall man laid both his hands upon my shoulders, and 
exclaimed : 

“Well, no! Go to Langhoff, he will publish your poem, my 
dear sir. There is no doubt of it.” 

“Who is Langhoff? I have never heard him spoken of— 
where does he live?” I asked in a milder tone, for hope, which 
had so entirely deserted me, returned once more to my breast. 

“Do you really not know him? He is the proprietor of the 
library on the Exchange, and you will doubtless find him there.” 

As I had nothing more to detain me, I was about to make m 
exit with a bow, but the benevolent bookseller seized my hand, 
and indeed half my arm in such a powerful grasp, that I might 
have fancied myself a herring in the mouth of a whale. At 
length he loosened his hold of me, and I went forth vexed at 
having lost so much time for no earthly good, and much annoyed 


at this new disappointment to my hopes. 
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VI. 


Ir was too late to go to the Exchange that day, for it was 
already beginning to grow dark. So I paraded up and down 
Kidbmagersgade several times, until my blood was a little cooled, 
and I was able quietly to think over the advice given me by the 
distinguished and worthy publisher I had just left. My reflec- 
tions brought me to the conclusion that I would try my luck 
with the publisher Steen, although I had a disagreeable presenti- 
ment that I should have no better success with him, notwith- 
standing the many shillings I had spent at his stationer’s shop in 
paper, pens, blacklead pencils, and various copy-books. I had to 

ass through Kronprindsen’s street, and there I saw Bing’s sho 
brilliantly lighted up. I remembered at that moment that I had 
seen a poetical elucidation published by him for the coloured 
atlas “ Denmark,” and that he seemed to wish by this to bring 
forward poetry in our beloved Fatherland, as clergymen call it 
in their concluding prayer. 

“ Perhaps,” whispered hope, “in this man who comes forward 
as a patron of poetry you may find a publisher.” 

ithout further ado I marched into the shop, where youth, 
manhood, and old age had each its representative, the first in a 
ruddy round-cheeked stripling, the second in a partially bald, 
long-nosed man, and the third in a venerable-looking old gentle- 
man with a broad-brimmed cap on his head. 

“ What is your pleasure?” asked the representative of man- 
hood, with a blacklead pencil in his hand. 

“What is your pleasure?” demanded the youngster, with an 
engraving in each hand. 

“What is your pleasure?” came like a weak echo from the 
old man’s smiling ~ whilst he pulled the cap he wore more 
forward on his head. 

“T am a poet seeking a publisher!” I replied, as my eyes 
glanced from one to the other, not knowing, of course, to which 
of the three I ought to address myself. 

“A poet!” exclaimed the youngest of the trio, slightly shrug- 
ging his shoulders and putting down the engravings. 

“A poet!” repeated the middle-aged man, measuring me some- 
what scornfully from top to toe. 


“A poet!” muttered the old man, pulling at his cap with his 


left hand 


“Yes, a poet looking out for a publisher,” I answered, half 
laughing at their strange NR of me. 


“We can’t be your publishers,” replied the representative of 
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old age, as he hastily turned his back upon me, and went into a 
side room. 

“We can’t,” echoed the juvenile party, as he snatched up a 
parcel of engravings and followed the old man. 

“We can’t,” issued from a large box of pencils, wherein *the 
representative of manhood had buried his long nose. 

ere was nothing for me, then, but to take my departure, and 

leave the place to the men of three ages. : 

This short visit had, strange to say, a effect upon me; I 
could not help being amused by it, and half humming an old 
song, now almost forgotten, the burden of which is 


Alas, my bad luck is too great ! 


I reached the door at the corners of Pilestreedet and Sverte- 
pee. But there my gaiety and courage failed me. “ What the 

evil!” I exclaimed, as a loose stone struck my foot in the ten- 
derest part, and I could not help looking upon this as a bad 
omen. Alas, what avail either energy or perseverance when 
misfortune takes a pleasure in pursuing us! 

A well-dressed dial man, with greyish hair carefully combed 
to one side, stood before me So entered the handsome and 
spacious bookseller’s shop. Upon my asking if I had the honour 
of speaking to the bookseller himself, I received a civil answer in 
the affirmative. I had now become so practised in my task, that 
the speech with which the reader has idveady become acquainted 
in my previous visits to publishers flowed from my lips without 
the slightest hesitation, and in so bland and flattering a tone, 
that, according to my idea, it should have made a deep impression 
even upon the heart of a stone.* But behold! it had no better 
luck than with the trio of bookselling individuals. 

The worthy man, fingering the knot of his white cravat, assured 
me that verses would not go down, nobody would buy them, but 
that if I would translate a work from the English he would pur- 
chase it, and it would give him pleasure to remember me the next 
time he was bringing out either Bulwer’s, Dickens’s, or Trollope’s 
works, and, further, that he gave the handsome price of nine 
Rigsbankmarkt for each sheet of the translation. 

thanked him warmly for his proposed kindness, but tellin 
him that I did not understand English, with a low bow I left the 
polite bookseller. 





* Stone, Steen in Danish, the name of the publisher. 
+ A coin equivalent to about tenpence of English money. 
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LAST DAYS OF AN OLD COUNTRY HOUSE. 
ParT THE NINTH. 


So ended Miss Chelmsford’s diary. : 

As the paroxysms of that fearful agony had returned upon her, 
so she left the fine unfinished, closed the manuscript hurriedly in 
its hiding-place, and had gone down into silence for ever, while 
the fragile leaves remained to tell the tale—mute witnesses to a 
past experience. 

How strange it seemed to be gazing at that half written page, 
to see the place where the hand must have leant, the eyes looked 
down, the warm breath hovered, the tears fallen, and to know the 
throbbing beating heart, with its aches and its wearinesses, its joys 
and its disappointments, that had so often sighed themselves drearity 
out over this very book, stopped, frozen, like a timepiece whose 
minute song is over, a rippling lake whose music is bsckced with 
keys of ice. 

Tae Storm. Tue Tower CHaMBeER. 


How the wind roared. It dashed round the house, crashing the 
trees against one another, shrieking and bellowing, and shaking 
the mansion to its foundations, then dying away in the distance in 
a long wailing moan, like the cry of a despairing soul. Standin 
as the Grange did, in a sort of enclosure protected by high eed, 
shielded moreover by great trees, one would have thought that but 
little of the storm could have penetrated there. That it should do 
so seemed, at the least, unaccountable. Yet that night the storm 
— as I never remember it before or since. 

rose, and closed the manuscript. How long I might have sat 
and meditated upon its revelations on a quieter night i do not say. 
As it was, my mind was disturbed with a restless anxiety, prompt- 
ing me to some decided course. 1 panted with hungry excitement. 
It seemed as if it had been saved for my hands to discover the 
diary, and that I was to be the means of vengeance on the evil- 
doer. Strangely I felt as if the raging elements harmonised with 
my view, sympathised in my object; and not till a spice of fear for 
the actual safety of the chreechy old house recalled me to realities, 
could I dispel the fancies by which I was surrounded. 

But Fate, even then, was weaving in her fingers the woof of the 
avenger, irrespective of me or my imaginations. 

It was a fearful night. The hurricane, pausing for a while, 
seemed to gain additional force. It came dashing full tilt against 
the walls, that strained and vibrated; then, turning short, it came 
again, and I shuddered, for I never thought the Grange would 
stand. <A third time the gale swept with its whole strength, 
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driving the boughs of the trees like so many missiles against the 
window of the room where I sat, and crash it went, framework 
and glass, while the cold wind blew through the bulging shutters, 
that threatened momentarily to give way too. 

There was nothing for it but to make use of the best means and 
appliances within my reach, so I found an old door and fastened it 
across the inside of the window, fixing the fire-irons like so many 
bars to protect and support the shutters. ) 

Standing on a chair with my arms upraised to my work, full 
occupied with the exigency of the occasion, something crapelled 
me to turn my head, and standing in the doorway, in the black 
gown, with the wild weedy hair hanging on her shoulders, stood 
the extraordinary woman I had learnt to call the ghost. Her 
great hollow eyes met mine with a vacant stare. There was no- 
thing like life in them, for all their lustre; then silently and slowly 
she glided in the same fixed attitude up the stairs, ke a shadow 
that sweeps across the lawn in summer time. Up the stairs softly, 
softly, I watched her go, winding as the staircase wound. I saw 
her stand at the extreme height of the house on the tower stair- 
case, a flicker of the lamp, and she was gone. 

A single moment, and I stood in the same place. Not a sound 
was to be heard, only the tempest raging, the crash of branches, 
the war of the torrent-like rain, the rushing of the breeze, or the 
shriek-like cry in which ever and anon the storm spent itself. I 
stood listening for some time, and then a voice spoke in a dull 
wrapt sort of way inside the chamber, as if replying in a sullen 
mood to some remark previously made. 

Cautiously I turned the handle of the door, and entered. 

In the far corner, seated upon the floor, was this same woman, 
The lamp was burning low, and stood on the ground at her side; 
she wore a loose white gown; a dark robe also lay there, as if just 
flung down; her grey hair was thrust off her face, displaying its 
heavy repulsive lineaments, and in her hand she held something 
upon which her gaze was cast. ; 

I slipped through the shade in which the lower portion of the 
apartment lay, and stood watching from the other side the bed, and 
I saw that she was slowly telling the beads of an amber necklace— 
an amber necklace with a ruby pendant ! 

Upon the wall glimmered a long peculiar shadow. It could not 
be the lamp that so curiously depicted the lines of the wardrobe; 
it was not the reflection of the old-fashioned chair that stood in the 
opposite corner, nor the chest of drawers, nor the posters of the 
bed; material objects such as they could not have waned, and 
deepened, and flickered as that did. What could it be to cast so 
strange a shadow? ‘There was surely nothing there to account for 
it. But what matters it? “There are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy.” It was a shadow, 
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Several times she raised her eyes and looked at this, sometimes 
muttering in a low voice, sometimes listening as it were, passing 
the beads slowly on from one to the other. 

“Tt was not in the bread, because it was in the tea.” And she 
made a sound that might have been called a laugh, had there been 
a trace of merriment in it. And again there was a pause. “ You 
drove me to it.” Looking up, “ You treated me hke dirt under 
your feet, you know you did. It was not often you'd as much as 

k to me for your high and mightiness; but I brought you 
own—ay, that I did. You come down quicker than you 
thought.” After a while, she went on again: “ You was always 
braggin’—braggin’ of it. You said, ‘Choose who had it, they'd 
power over everybody else.’ It was power to humble you that I 
wanted—just that—so I took it, ay, stole it, if you like it better.” 
And fast the beads slipped through her fingers. 

There was a long silence. Once she sighed—once she moaned; 
but quickly looking up, said hurriedly, as though in accordance 
with some remark Be to her: 

“No, it never has! It has brought nothing but ill-luck with 
it. I have never touched it, that it has not seemed to bring me 
trouble. But you shall not have it, because you want it—no, 
never. If there is power in it, I stole it for that, that 1 might bring 
you down and humble you; and I did humble you. I brought 
you down to twist and writhe yourself about, and ‘cry for help 
when there was no help for you. You might have lasted a little 
longer, but that you began warning th’ missus against me. Did 
you think I didn’t know? It wasn’t safe, so I gave you an extra 
dose, and missis said how kind I was, and how tender I held you 
when you struggled and fought at me. Lauk ame! I didn’t 
mind your struggling—not a bit of it. It was for treating me like 
dirt I hated you. I stole it to get power, that I might pay you 
back; it did bring me that, and I’ll keep it—TI’ll keep it. That 
was why I drew a circle round it when | buried it with the coins 
in the wood, that you shouldn't get it. You was rummaging high 
and low, and might have popped upon it, so I buried it out of 
om way. What did J care for the coins. Poor old missis! 

or’, I wouldn’t ha’ given sixpence for em, no more than Dick— 
not I, J took’em fora blind. Avaunt, I say—avaunt!” 

The shadow had moved—flickered towards her. She leant her 
head forward, rolled her eyes at it, and twisted her face into hor- 
rible contortions, gibbering some indistinct articulations through 
her set teeth, that seemed like a dogged defiance, and slowly the 
thing hovered back upon the pannelling. 

“You drove me to it,” she said again. “ You wanted me out 
of the way. You tried to undermine me with your deceitful ways; 
but I was up to you—oh, you wearn’t as cunning as you thought. 
I knew you—J knew you; I was more even with you than you 
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thought. You did it fine thatday; you locked me in the room, 
didn’t you—ha! ha !—an’ all I did was just to walk out at the door 
as you knew nought about. Why, lauk a me! I used to come 
reg’ lar through that door, and watch you through th’ worm-holes 
of that closet-door. How else was I to learn th’ trick of that 
spring, you and Moffat thought so much of. I knew you cared 
for Moffat, for all your tricks o’ makin’ light of him, and I set him 
up against you. He wouldn’t hear a word at first; but I never 
let him alone till I puzzled and bewildered him, and that was all I 
wanted to begin with. He stood out till the necklace was gone, 
and then he didn’t say so much, but grew cross and snappish. I 
told him you gave Duncombe the necklace. I said ‘I saw you 
do it. I told him you and he had met in the garden. He pre- 
tended he didn’t mind; but he did—he did. He said he’d ever 
confidence in you; but J knew better. So he broke off wit 
— ha!” And again that sound that should have been a 
augh, 

“There is only one thing I couldn’t make out about you, an’ 
that is what you an’ th’ painter met under th’ apple-tree for. 
Bridget said it was about th’ bill o’ th’ picture, but th’ missis 
paid that double. Asif I didn’t know! An’ th’ letter? I couldn’t 
make much o’ th’ letter. It wasaqueer’un. If there’d been a 
word o’ love, or that palaver in it, ’'d ha’ known. However, I 
suppose it must a been agate on that. I wonder what th’ men 
cu'd see in you. You thought you had it all your own way finely 
that day—he! he!—but it was I laid the trap for you—eh !—an’ 
I caught you nicely. I couldn’t get at th’ necklace till I let you 
go, an’ I couldn’t be in th’ garden an’ up-stairs at th’ necklace too. 
It tuck me longer than I thought to open that secret box, or I'd a’ 
been at you and Duncombe too, sure enough. I just missed it, 
then. I couldn’t make out as you an’ th’ artist was courtin’. But 
he come to look at you when you lay helpless enough, then I saw 
itall. It didn’t matter—it didn’t matter, only I ool ha’ plagued 
you a good bit more if ’'d known earlier.” 

She sat, swaying her body to and fro, glancing at the shade, 
and back again at the beads, now and then starting with a puzzled 
look, as the wind shrieked, and the turret rocked, and the trees 
clanked their branches as in fury together, in the garden un- 
derneath. 

“Yes, you have, you’ve haunted me ever since that night that 
you left the place free to me, because you couldn’t help it—ha! 
ha! ha! No thanks to you for making way. But you're not 
good for much as you are now. For all your following me about 
and dodging me in and out of rooms, I don’t care that!” An 
she blew upon her fingers, and flirted them disdainfully from her. 
“ But when I think of quiet, easy-going folks sleeping sound in 
their beds, dreaming silly foolish dreams, it’s then, oh! it’s then” 
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—her voice grew into a wild shriek—“ it’s then I wish I’d never 
known you, or seen th’ necklace. It’s then Pd give even my 
revenge for five minutes precious priceless sleep, that even th’ 
very lowest of th’ low can have, and not I—not I.” 

She broke into a wailing sob, that mingled strangely with the 
harsh discord of nature. 

“Repent? do you say. Repent? No, I don’t; but I’m tired, 
very tired, very weary, for all that. I stole it to plague you, an 
I'll keep it. It’s been a curse to me; but you want it, and you 
shan’t have it. I°ll keep it from you for ever—for ever—for ever.” 
And she gave a little defiant scream, and gibbered her mouth with 
a diabolical lear. 

A great gust came striking against the house—a cold wind blew 
through the room, the shadow grew paler on the wall, and flashed 
with a sudden vigour towards the corner where the wretched 
woman sat. With a startled cry she leaped from her seat and 
clasped her hands, holding over her head, as in triumphant glee, 
the amber necklace. 

The old house rocked nervously in the gale. It seemed as if it 
quivered to its very foundations. I stole along the wall, and softly 
turned the handle of the door. To have remonstrated with that 
unhappy creature could have resulted in nothing but the loss of the 
little time I felt was left. Later on, when others were safe, I 
could think of her. 

Down the turret staircase I flew, dreading at every step that it 
would give way beneath my feet. The awful terrors-of that fearful 
night, who can ever forget? Alas! there are only too many to re- 
member the disastrous storm that devastated England that fatal 
night. 

In a few minutes, shivering under the trees of the avenue, out 
of the dangerous vicinity of the house, with such odd covering as 
could be hastily snatched, stood poor old Mrs. Cutter, supported 
by my sister and the solitary kitchenmaid, while I rushed back, 
taking advantage of a temporary lull of the wind, and as I went I 
could hear the old lady’s reiterated cry, mingled with Mrs, Digby’s 
lamentations, after me. 

“Oh, Susan! my good Susan! Why did you bring me away 
from Susan? I can’t leave her—I can’t indeed. Let us die 
together. Oh, what have you brought me here for, away from 
Susan? The Grange has stood through dreadful storms before 
now, and it will stand my time out. Oh, Susan, Susan! Yes, 
you're all very good to me, I know, but I can’t leave Susan.” 

“Josiah! Josiah!” shrieked Mrs. Digby. “Oh, Josiah, you'll 
be killed. Come back—come back.” 

But Susan’s fate was in other hands than mine. 

I had gained perhaps fifty yards down the avenue, on my return 
to the mansion, running at the top of my speed, when there came 
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a great blast, dashing the giant trees to the ground before it like 
so many striplings. Full upon the weird old house it hurled itself. 
The tower at the extreme summit of the edifice toppled over like a 
mere toy-box. The walls around seemed to heave and lift them- 
selves; then, with a shake, they opened and went down, down. 
With a mighty crash the old house fell, and the wind flew, yelling 
and tearing on, scattering houses, cottages, barns, broadcast on the 
land, leaving town and country for miles and miles throughout 
England a waste of dreary desolation. 


“Of all people, to think of Susan!” said Mrs. Digby, her 


shattered body having been lifted from the ruins and laid decently 
in a cottage, which, protected by Burrell Wood, had esca 
uninjured—* Susan! that we all schoved in and thought so highly 
of—Susan to have stolen the necklace, after all.” 

“JT don’t believe it!” said Mrs. Cutter, a wild flutter coming 
over her aged face, and her hands trembling with excitement and 
feebleness. She waved them before her in a weak protesting way. 
““T’ll never believe she stole it. Susan had no need to want it. 
What good could it do her? She’s found it—that’s how it is— 
found it in some out-of-the-way place—perhaps in the midst of the 
storm. Poor, dear, faithful Susan! You’ve lost your life in your 
mistress’s service, and she'll not be long after you. Oh, I'm a great 
age—Il’m a wonderful age! All my old friends are leaving me. 
I shall be left all alone. Oh, Susan! Susan! you’ve been a good 
and a tried servant tome. Would to God you had stayed a little 
longer, just to see the last of me. Oh, Susan! my poor Susan!” 
And Mrs. Cutter was carried away in strong hysterics. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Digby, with a sob, “ let poor old Mrs, Cutter 
say whut she will (she’s in her second childhood), the thing is too 
plain to be longer doubted, Susan stole the necklace. There was 
something about that woman’s eyes that I never quite liked, Josiah; 
something that made me feel uncomfortable; something that made 
me feel anxious to be on good terms with her. But to such per- 
fection has she acted the hypocrite, that to doubt her for a moment 
caused me to feel myself the most suspicious and hardened of 
women. One doesn’t like to look for evil where others see but 
good. Yet, I’ve had my doubts of her—I have, indeed, Josiah.” 
And Sophronia paced the room restless and indignant. “ So it 
was she who stole the necklace after all, Josiah? What was it to 
her? Qh, think of Clarice Chelmsford! Her lonely life, her dis- 
appointed hopes, her quiet endurance, her agonised death. All 
these years has the sympathy gone with Susan; we have looked 
upon her as hardly used, badgered and a upon by her 
mistress’s niece, and lo, the tables are turned! I see many things 
that looked strange and mysterious in a clear new view, Josiah. 
There are great wrongs that have to be patiently borne and made 
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the best of, that we never set mght in this world. But the day 
will come, the day must come when the: crooked ways shall be 
made straight. Alas, at last—at last for Clarice Chelmsford! 
And oh, Josiah!” said Sophronia, a little later on, “somethin 
comes across me now, standing by the side of that dead matited 
thing, that makes me speak out even at this eleventh hour, and 
accuse it—ay, accuse it—ere it be hidden away from mortal sight 
for ever. Qh, Josiah! it is the face of Clarice Chelmsford’s mur- 
deress! And God himself is the great avenger!” 

And Mrs. Digby became so violently agitated that I hurried 
her from the room, for how could the accusation avail the dead? 
She slept on, indifferent and unheeding, the grim face growing 
darker and yet more grim as the hours went on, when the earth 
should cover it. 

She lay there, that pampered domestic—or what was left. of her 
—adorned with early snowdrops and wood violets; all the little 
demonstrations of heartfelt sorrow lavished on her by her mistress 
that the really kind-hearted woman had forgotten in the case of 
her husband’s niece. Hourly was Susan wept over, her violent 
death deplored, her virtues enumerated, her faults effaced. Even 
her hand was clasped and caressed, for in the clasp of that other 
the amber necklace still remained. Not that but with slight force 
it might readily have been dislodged, but the nails had pierced 
the palm—perhaps in the agony of death—and Mrs. Cutter re- 
fused that it should be unnecessarily interfered with. 

Nevertheless, at the aged lady’s request, I wrote to Mr. Moffat, 
desiring to know if he would wish to have the trinket restored to 
him, having set so much value upon it, and wishing to be in- 
formed whither it was to be forwarded. But the letter came 
back with an additional line added thereto by Miss Sophy Anne 
Moffat at the family place down in -——shire, informing us that 
her brother, the late Daniel Moffat, was dead. Her sister, too, Miss 
Martha Jane, lay at the point of death. Therefore to me,” the 
letter went on, “the gewgaws of this world are less than worthless, 
now those I loved are gone and going. Nevertheless, permit me 
to say we date our family calamities from the unhappy moment 
when the amber necklet (an amulet of which in former generations 
our ancestors have had reason to know the value), through our 
beloved brother’s hands, left our possession.” 

So the body of Susan was buried, with the amber necklace still 
in her clasp. 

Such were the last days of an old country house. 


Years afterwards extensive alterations took place in Burrell 
churchyard. The remains of Susan having to be removed to 
another part of the graveyard, the coffin was found to have been 
interfered with. The necklace was gone. 
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Vigilant inquiries were set on foot, but not the slightest clue 
could be obtained as to the perpetrator of this outrage. 

Miss Euphemia Green, having married a wealthy ivory merchant, 
said to have been an early love of the lady, returned with her 
husband to India, after his temporary visit to this country. She 
sent long and entertaining letters to her sister, Miss Green, con- 
cerning her travels, describing the various scenes and countries 
through which she passed, and the extraordinary places visited 
in the prosecution of her husband’s business. Naturally, one by 
one, the contents of these letters became the property of the good 
gossips of Burrell, both small and great, and provided the enter- 
tainment of many a drowsy tea-party, when “Come early and 
bring your work, and let us have a long evening,” was the form of 
invitation. 

But one letter received from Mrs. Greggs Robinson contained 
information of so exciting a character, that Miss Green posted off 
with it at once to Mrs. Digby, and thence to every other lady in 
the district far and near, always to ask what they thought of it; 
which, on having ascertained with much volubility and many 
circuitous and unnecessary comments, never appeared to be of any 
service to Miss Green, as she only set off again to the next neigh- 
bour and the next, until the nine days’ wonder had spent itself for 
want of further fuel. Old heads were laid together, young ones 

ored over it; all sorts of suggestions were discussed and laid out, 
Ses the mystery remained, and must ever remain, unsolved. 

Travelling along the right bank of the Bunas river, about 
twenty-two miles from Oodipoor, it chanced that Mrs. Greggs 
Robinson accompanied her husband and friends into the celebrated 
Hindoo temple of Nathdwara, signifying in Hindostanee “ the 

ortal of God,” where Krishna (by some travellers considered 
identical with the Apollo of the Greeks) is worshipped as an in- 
carnation of Vishnu. Painted black, or rather of a dark blue ap- 
proaching thereto, naked to the waist, adorned with the exquisite 
flowers of the country, and dressed with a loose mantle of gold 
tissue, glittering with preciouss tones and costly pearls, that hung, 
moreover, from his ankles in loops and strings, Krishna, the 
favourite deity of the Hindoos, received devotees, who brought 
their offerings from far and wide, even beyond the very confines 
of Hindostan herself, to lay upon his far According to 
Colonel Todd, in his annals of Rajusthan, “ There is no donation 
too great or too trifling for the acceptance of Krishna, from the 
baronial estate to a patch of meadow land. Hither are borne the 
spices of the Indian Archipelago, the balmy spoils of Araby the 
lessed, the frankincense of Tartary, the raisins and pistachios of 
Persia, the shawls of Cashmere, the silks of Bengal, the scarfs of 
Benares, the brocades of Guzerat.” 
It was not, however, the majesty of the jewel-adorned god, the 
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richness and variety of his offerings, or the magnificence of the 
ancient mosque, that riveted the astonished gaze of Euphemia 
Green, and caused her to write in such eager haste to her sister at 
home in the country. town of Great Burrell. It was the gift that 
lay upon the bosom of the god. 

Beside a string of one rubies, emeralds, sapphires, and 
diamonds, representing the five elements, lay yet another. 

Lo, in the heathen temple of Nathdwara, on the breast of 
Krishna, lay the amber necklet, with the ruby drop. 


There is just one thing I have to add. ‘Let no man permit his 
judgment to be led astray hastily to condemn his fellow-creature. 

Reader! all that I have ignorantly said at the commencement 
of this history upon the subject of Miss Pastison I now solemnl 
withdraw. I would blot it out, if it lay im my power. Matilda 
Pastison is now my wife! At some future time I may yet do her 
justice, and write her history. 








THE BURNING SHIP. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Brave .y she walks the ocean, 
With smooth and stately motion, 
Gliding in beauty tow’rd the glowing west ; 
The yellow beams are burning 
On wide-spread sails, and turning 
To glossy gold each little billow’s breast. 
Gaily the deck tiey throng ; 
Some chase the hour with song ; 
On western shores they seek another home ; 
Lovers on maidens glance, 
And now in groups they dance, 
While music makes more smooth the shining foam. 


Go down, thou sleepy sun, with burnished brow! 
Drop, drop the waters o’er ! 
Glad eyes that greet thy beams of splendour now, 
ay view those beams no more. 
See that thin smoke—a tiny cloud, 
Near where young maids are laughing loud ; 
*Tis nothing, nothing—pipe the lay, 
And, merry dancers, dance away ! 
Forth from the cabin now it curls, 
In darker whiffs, and wider whirls; 
Then low is heard a crackling sound ; 
With sudden glare and eager bound 
Up springs a column, redder, higher— 
O cease your songs—’tis fire! ° is fire! 
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The seamen to and fro are rushing, 
And torrents o’er the decks are gushing. 
Put out the fire! more water, more! 
Still goes the ery, 
But red on high 
Ascend the flames with hiss and roar : 
‘The emigrants are white, 
And shivering with affright ; 
Their instruments are mute, 
The viol, horn, and flute, 
Cast wildly on the deck, 
Where all is maddening wreck : 
Put out the fire! more water, more! 
Still goes the ery, 
But red on high 
Leap up the flames with fiercer roar. 


Around the masts, like snakes, those flames are curling ; 
The sails are all a-blaze, 

Like ensigns dyed with blood to gales unfurling ; 
Demons, well pleased, might gaze. 

Up the tarr’d ropes the fire’s dread fury flies, 
Quick messenger of fear, 

To bear the tale of horror to the skies— 
Hark! what appals the ear? 

’Tis strong men’s shouts that die along the wave, 

The shrieks of women praying God to save; 

Will no good angel come to snatch from doom ? 

Or must that ship go down, a fiery tomb ? 


The boats are launched; some rush, some leap ; 
A tithe of that wild throng, 
Hurrying the decks along, 
Would whelm those boats beneath the deep: 
Burdened they heel, but on the saved they bear; 
Hearts bleed to leave behind 
Dear friends a grave to find 
In that hot furnace of despair. 
Alas for the remaining crowd ! 
Hark to their wailings loud! 
Poor wretches, near the bow, 
Like sheep, they gather now, 
As if by grouping they could fly 
Their doom of fear and agony : 
And so that ship on fire 
Burns like a funeral pyre; 
She drifts along the shimmering, blood-red waves, 
The heaving, glossy, fire-reflecting waves, 
Like burnished tomb-stones for their coming graves. 


Piteous, mone sight ! some mutely there 
Stand shivering, paralysed in white despair ; 
Some with heroic spirit front grim death, 


With hands firm-clenched, raised brow, and bated breath 


And some upon the heated deck are kneeling, 
Praying to God, their eyes calm light revealing: 
A mother here strains wildly to her breast 

The unconscious infant, nestling into rest, 
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Casts off the sparks that round in showers are thrown, 
And in its danger half forgets her own. 

Husbands are clasping wives, and lovers cling 

Madly unto each other, as they wring 

An anguished rapture from that last embrace, 

Kissing each other’s hair, and eyes, gnd face, 

Viewing the raging flames, the pitiless main, 

And weeping floods of tears, how vain! how vain! 


The emigrants, hemmed, scorching now, 
Behold the flames approach the bow; 
They come, creep, creep, 

Devouring as they sweep ; 

Cross fire-jets fierce are flashing, 

Prone fall the masts, loud crashing ; 
Creep, creep—the burnt yards hiss, 
Hot seems the very abyss; 

Through flames the ship is reeling, 
Smoke her black hull concealing ; 

With mirrored fire each wave is crowned, 
Fire here, fire there, fire all around. 


A ship! a ship !—upon the ocean’s brim 

It whitens, grows—it flashes through the dim : 

A ship! a ship! she’s steaming o’er the wave, 

Swift as morn’s seabird darting from her cave. 

She comes! all eyes are tow’rd that vision cast, 

Their shrieks of rapture swelling down the blast. 

She comes! the white foam feathering at her bow, 
Her colours streaming high, to hail them now: 

Oh, will the flames delay? Heaven, hear their prayer ! 
They hang ’twixt life and death, ’twixt hope, despair. 


Dash on, thou gallant ship! urge, urge thy way! 
Defraud the flames, and snatch from death its prey. 
The emigrants with straining eyes look out, 

And toss their arms, their souls in each wild shout. 
She comes with rushing bow, and whirring wheel, 
And her good urgent mission seems to feel. 

She nears the bark ; the wide-spread fire she'll brave ; 
Her boats are lower’d, and dashing on to save : 
The emigrants fast crowd them, maiden fair, 

Weak child, and feeble age, the strong man’s care ; 
And still boats haste away, approach again, 

Saving, like angels, those joy-maddened men. 

Now all in safety placed, they watch afar 

The burning ship, like some huge fiery star. 

She labours, heels, ere plunging to her grave, 

A cone of flame, a furnace on the wave. 

Great fish, attracted, to the surface sweep, 

Behold the blaze, and, startled, dive more deep ; 
While seabirds, wheeling near, fly off in fright, 
Seeking the clouds—a screen from that dread light. 
Another heel—thick sparks—the heavens a-glow, 
One boiling hiss—she sinks in gulfs below. 

Oh, how the saved ones bless their saviours now, 
Shake hands, embrace, joy brightening every brow! 
Till pent-up feelings burst in one wild cry, 

And long, long shouts of rapture mount the sky. 
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CHRISTINE; OR, COMMON-PLACE PEOPLE, 


BY JANET ROBERTSON. 


LI. 


CoNSIDERING what beautiful faces and devoted hearts awaited 
them at home, Lord Berlington and his companion took’a long 
time to reach the house; but subjects of deep and absorbin 
interest, in which those said beloved objects were Poecrertnsn 
alone retarded their steps, and caused them to loiter on the way. 
The canine raptures of Mark and Bijou had been remarked by the 
master of the place, who in so doing laughingly alluded to the 
circumstance of the young sailor’s whimsical visits to the villa 
having been mentioned to him by Christine. This relieved Guy 
from any feeling of awkwardness on the subject, and led him to 
explain the whole affair with his characteristic honour and blunt- 
ness. He stated that the accounts he heard on his reaching 
Palermo of Christine’s extraordinary musical powers, accom- 
panied by very unsatisfactory surmises regarding her father, 
decided him to keep his arrival a secret until San Isidora re- 
turned from his tour, that he might take him by surprise, and by 
a bold stroke carry into full effect his intentions of withdrawing 
her from the stage. In order also to inform himself regarding 
the family with whom she had taken up her residence, as well as 
to satisfy the invincible longing he had to see her again, and 
urged on by his natural love of frolic, he determined to assume 
the character of an unlucky Maltese whom fortune had reduced 
to become a vender of vegetables; and thus disguised, he ob- 
tained admission to the villa to purchase his stock from the 

dener. The first day he came he was relieved of all fears 
as to Christine’s respectability of position, by hearing that it was 
her old friend Mrs. Mordaunt who presided as mistress of the 
establishment, although at the moment absent in consequence of 
the illness of a near relation in Rome; he had iikewise the satis- 
faction of learning that the object of his anxious solicitude was 
the constant companion of this lady’s niece, the daughter of the 
gentleman who had bought the villa. On the same occasion he 
succeeded in obtaining a view of Christine over a myrtle hedge at 
a little distance, and confessed that he should have thought her 
the most beautiful creature he had ever in his life beheld, if it 
had not been for the lovely girl who leant on her arm, and to 
whose charms he at the instant became captive. Guy having 
unguardedly said this, suddenly paused, remembering that it was 
the young lady’s father to whom he was speaking; then, with 
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the mixture of frankness and singular shrewdness which so 
strongly marked his character, he boldly went on: 

“You know, Lord Berlington, that your daughter was to me 
but simple Miss Temple, ‘and as you were represented by your 
people as a young man whose heart was by no means invulner- 
able, and who would in all probability marry again, I, of course, 
considered myself quite her equal both as to birth and fortune, 
and therefore felt privileged to woo and win her if I could.” 

His companion smiled. 


- Pika s t, Mr. Douglas, that your suit has pretty well pro- 
he ops my giddy girl appears to have given you sufficient 
aon ‘zement to afford 3 you all moderate hopes of success.”’ 

Guy laughed. 

“3 ‘¢ am going to be very honest in the avowal of my daring 
deeds in endeavouring to secure the coveted prize,” he said, 
*‘ feeling certain that your lordship will have some sympathy, and 
make all due allowance, for a heedless sailor youth like me, when 
under the influence of the tender passion in the midst of the 
intoxication of the carnival ; for it is not improbable but that you 
may yourself know what it is to be desperately in love.” 

his was added with a sidelong glance and meaning smile quite 
well understood by the person ‘to whom it was addressed, who 
replied by an assenting nod of the head, betokening that his 
wounds were very deep indeed. Guy, set quite at ease by per- 
ceiving that his “dear little aunty” had levelled the ground for 
him, now bowled along without stop or hindrance, professing, in 
rather an original manner, that it was not so much Emmeline’s 
Hebe style of loveliness and youthful innocence of expression that 
had so enchanted him on that first day of fascination, as the frolic 
and fun she had exhibited in gambolling so gaily with her dogs ; 
gliding, therefore, like a shadow at the back of fences and behind 
trees, he continued for a long time watching the group until they 
returned to the house. In slowly repassing the now doubly- 
interesting abode, he met the canine favourites of the young 
beauty taking a sedate walk together after having seen their 
mistress home, upon which he introduced himself to their notice, 
and succeeded in ingratiating himself amazingly with them. A 
day or two afterw ards, when he returned to the villa—incited to 
do so by the irresistible desire he had to see the object of his 
secret idolatry again—San Isidora had fixed his daughter's fate, 
and she was consequently engaged with her masters. He was 
standing near the portico listening with astonishment to her 
singing, when he was surprised by a cold nose being thrust into 
his hand, and on looking down found Turk beside him, and 
Bijou sitting at his feet. “After this he always managed to come 
at. the same hour with the musical people, and contrived to 
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attract the notice of meen by still farther seducing the 
pn of her eae ngh. he dared not speak, for fear of 
ing her, mk ee ge ya by some of the numerous 
— on Viney in the = en and grounds. As the end of the 
Saeed an proached, however, he perceived that Christine’s 
youthful friend became very sad, and scarcely honoured his con- 
tinued espiégleries with any attention whatever. His despair at 
this circumstance was, notwithstanding, considerably relieved by 
his hearing that she and Christine were to attend the ,corsos 
during the three last days; and having ascertained where was the 
= ae to which they were going to see the masking, he decided 
by a bold effort to address the young enchantress, and make an 
attack upon her inexperienced heart under a new character. 
“And now, Lord Berlington,” he continued, “ you must at 
least“allow that any impression i may have made was but a just 
reward for my daring, originality, and mental merits, for I left 
everything to the charms of my conversation, and sought her 
acquaintance, and insinuated myself into her affections, pes iy 
semblance of an ourang-outang. So inspired did 
climbing trees and cracking nuts as a man-monkey, BR te don't t 
think I ever succeeded in ‘being so fascinating before; and the 
smiles and soft words I obtained from the star of my worship, 
made me very sorry indeed to go home and divest myself of an 
outside which had proved so propitious to my designs. Never- 
theless, the unhappy ourang-outang was doomed to ‘exhibit but a 
drooping appearance on the following day, for the weather, from 
being fine, changed to a tempest of wind and rain, and neither 
Emmeline nor Christine was to be seen anywhere to cheer the 
poor, melancholy, Wild Man of the Woods in the dismal solitude 
of the crowd. The morning of the last corso proved. brilliant, 
however, but still they were » absent, and I returned te my lodg- 
ings in a fit of the blue devils. There I found awaiting me an 
additional cause of despondency, being orders from my captain to 
join my ship immediately—despatches having arrived summon- 
ing me to England to attend the court-martial on Seymour, my 
worshipful brother-in-law. One day alone remained in which to 
act in Christine’s affairs as well as my own; and I wandered 
forth to try and obtain information as to whether San Isidora had 
returned, as he was expected to do, about this time. I directed 
my steps towards the casino, which I was aware he was in the 
habit of frequenting, and, qapoy J on entering, recognised— 
by a certain resemblance to his sn gagins's s scoundrel 
father, deeply engaged at play. He was too much occupied to 
notice me, and I hurried home to arrange my plans, Ne ti deter- 


mined to extricate her by a coup de main before my departure, 
and likewise to announce to Emmeline who I was, and endeavour 
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to obtain a promise from her not to marry any one until she 
should see me again. I also intended to refer her to Christine to 
confirm my statement.as to my relationship with her, as well as 
“4 explain my motives for having kept myself in concealment, for 
well knew that my cause would lose nothing in my aunty’ 8 

hand. ~ 

Guy then proceeded to tell Lord Berlington of the circum- 
stances attending his interview with San Isidora and Christine 
next morning at the palazzo, and to inform him that having 
triumphantly carried his oP sexy there, he once more donned his 
costume of a market-gardener, and thus disguised, set out for 
the villa, where he had the satisfaction of seemg Emmeline, and 
of obtaining a tacit consent to an interview on the following 
night, when he was under the necessity of returning to his ship. 
Being afraid to rouse any observation that might be i injurious to 
the fair object of his affections, he had decided on assuming the 
dress of a Capuchin friar, to enable him to pass the porter’s lodge 
without suspicion, and concealing the gown and wallet in the 
folds of his boat-cloak, he went in the evening to the Palazzo 
San Isidora to bid Christine farewell, and, if possible, give her a 
hint of what was in the wind between himself and Emmeline. 
Being led, however, to suspect that something was wrong by the 
agonised preoccupation of her manner, and the evident surveil- 
lance of the gentlemen friends, he determined to assume the dis- 
guise at the first convenient spot, and did so accordingly, at a 
very short distance from the palazzo, cramming his naval coat, 
cloak, &c., into the wallet—which he had expressly provided of a 
large ‘size—and then set forward on his w ay. He had only gone 
a few hundred yards, when he met a gentleman whom he had an 
instinctive perception was Mr. Temple, although he had never 
seen him before; and surprised to find him alone upon the road at 
that late hour, he hastened on in order to have his explanation 
with his beloved over before he should return. He ended his 
part of the adventure as we have already related, only adding 
that he so far forgot his promise to Emmeline as to wait on the 
top of the wall till he saw the robbers routed off the field of 
battle, and Lord Berlington then took up the thread of the story, 
and gave an account of what befel him. Christine had given 
him permission to impart to Guy the dreadful circumstances by 
which she became acquainted with the danger which threatened 
him, and her consequent visit to the villa—for to those two be- 
loved objects of her devoted affection she felt that her full con- 
fidence was due, but to them alone in the world could so dreadful 
a family secret ever be revealed. After this sacred communica- 
tion, Lord Berlington proceeded to say, that he set out before 
twelve o’clock, leaving his servants, armed with loaded muskets, 
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at the lodge, taking with himself a pair of pistols, the firing off of 
which was to be the signal for them to come to the rescue. He 
walked forwards until near the palazzo without meeting a human 
being but the disguised lover, whom he, of course, concluded to 
be a peaceful and sturdy young Capuchin friar, trudging quickly 
along as if he were desirous to reach as soon as possible the quar- 
ters where he proposed spending the night. Upon arriving at the 

en door, he paused for some seconds, but seeing no one in 
any direction, he wheeled round and slowly retraced his steps, 
keeping a sharp look out on every side; on nearing the archway, 
while following the road towards the villa, with the intention of 
turning back again, he distinctly perceived by the moonlight 
several dusky figures emerge from the ruin and approach. A 
suspicion that they believed him to be the person expected—who 
sought to avoid the more dangerous route—immediately struck 
him, so he drew forth his pistols, and walking a little way from 
the shade of the park enclosure, he kept upon his guard. 

A few minutes served to convince him that he was right in his 
suspicions, for he observed at least ten men scatter themselves on 
all sides, as if with the intention of surrounding him, and there- 
fore discharged one pistol in the air as a signal, keeping the other 
prepared for a near attack. In an instant several guns were fired 
at him by some of the robbers at a little distance, but who, he 
supposed, missed their aim from fearing to shoot one or two of 
their more adventurous comrades who had crossed the road; in a 
moment his servants rushed from the lodge, and discharged their 
fire-arms at the men before them, one of whom fell dead. The 
banditti, however, showed great determination, most probably 
fearing to lose so large a sum as that San Isidora had promised 
them in the event of their succeeding in the murder; they turned 
boldly upon their assailants, and Lord Berlington allowed that he 
believed that he and his men would ultimately have had the worst 
of it, as the numbers against them were at least double ; but just 
then the bell from the villa rang out an alarm to the yacht enter- 
ing the bay, and as soon as the brigands saw the white sails 
gleaming in the moonbeams they took to flight, leaving their 
dead comrade on the ground, and carrying off one or two appa- 
rently much wounded, disappeared among the rocks beyond the 
archway, before the sailors had time to come upon the scene of 
action. Again Lord Berlington returned to the Palazzo San 
Isidora, but still no young man appeared, so, after having lin- 

red some time without success, he left a patrol of seamen on 
the road, and slowly returned to the house to spend the night in 
preparation for his departure the following morning. 

a a somewhat graver frame of mind than they had begun 
their walk did the two new friends end it, but the lovely beam- 
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to obtain a promise from her not to marry any one until she 

should see me again. I also intended to refer her to Christine to 

confirm my statement a t6 my relationship with her, as well as 

to explain my motives for having kept myself in concealment, for 

= well knew that my cause would lose nothing in my aunty’s 
ands.” 

Guy then proceeded to tell Lord Berlington of the circum- 
stances attending his interview with San Tsidora and Christine 
next morning at the palazzo, and to inform him that having 
triumphantly carried his = there, he once more donned his 
costume of a market-gardener, and thus disguised, set out for 
the villa, where he had the satisfaction of seeing Emmeline, and 
of obtaining a tacit consent to an interview on the following 
night, when he was under the necessity of returning to his ship. 
Being afraid to rouse any observation that might be mjurious to 
the fair object of his affections, he had decided on assuming the 
dress of a Capuchin friar, to enable him to pass the porter’s lodge 
without suspicion, and concealing the gown and wallet in the 
folds of his boat-cloak, he went in the evening to the Palazzo 
San Isidora to bid Christine farewell, and, if possible, give her a 
hint of what was in the wind between himself and Emmeline. 
Being led, however, to suspect that something was wrong by the 
agonised preoccupation of her manner, and the evident surveil- 
lance of the gentlemen friends, he determined to assume the dis- 
guise at the first convenient spot, and did so accordingly, at a 
very short distance from the palazzo, cramming his naval coat, 
cloak, &c., into the wallet—which he had expressly provided of a 
large size—and then set forward on his way. He had only gone 
a few hundred yards, when he met a gentleman whom he had an 
instinctive perception was Mr. Temple, although he had never 
seen him before ; and surprised to find him alone upon the road at 
that late hour, he hastened on in order to have his explanation 
with his beloved over before he should return. He ended his 

art of the adventure as we have already related, only adding 
that he so far forgot his promise to Emmeline as to wait on the 
top of the wall till he saw the robbers routed off the field of 
battle, and Lord Berlington then took up the thread of the story, 
and gave an account of what befel him. Christine had given 
him permission to impart to Guy the dreadful circumstances by 
which she became acquainted with the danger which threatened 
him, and her consequent visit to the villa—for to those two be- 
loved objects of her devoted affection she felt that her full con- 
fidence was due, but to them alone in the world could so dreadful 
a family secret ever be revealed. After this sacred communica- 
tion, Lord Berlington proceeded to say, that he set out before 
twelve o’clock, leaving his servants, armed with loaded muskets, 
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at the lodge, taking with himself a pair of pistols, the firing off of 
which was to be the signal for them to come to the rescue.~ He 
walked forwards until near the palazzo without meeting a human 
being but the disguised lover, whom he, of course, concluded to 
be a peaceful and sturdy young Capuchin friar, trudging quickly 
along as if he were desirous to reach as soon as possible the quar- 
ters where he proposed spending the night. Upon arriving at the 
garden door, he paused for some seconds, but seeing no one in 
any direction, he wheeled round and slowly retraced his steps, 
keeping a sharp look out on every side; on nearing the archway, 
while following the road towards the villa, with the intention of 
turning back again, he distinctly perceived by the moonlight 
several dusky figures emerge from the ruin and approach. A 
suspicion that they believed him to be the person expected—who 
sought to avoid the more dangerous route—immediately struck 
him, so he drew forth his pistols, and walkirig a little way from 
the shade of the park enclosure, he kept upon his guard. 

A few minutes served to convince him that he was right in his 
suspicions, for he observed at least ten men scatter themselves on 
all sides, as if with the intention of surrounding him, and there- 
fore discharged one pistol in the air as a signal, keeping the other 
prepared for a near attack. In an instant several guns were fired 
at him by some of the robbers at a little distance, but who, he 
supposed, missed their aim from fearing to shoot one or two of 
their more adventurous comrades who had crossed the road; in a 
moment his servants rushed from the lodge, and discharged their 
fire-arms at the men before them, one of whom fell dead. The 
banditti, however, showed great determination, most probably 
fearing to lose so large a sum as that San Isidora had ‘promised 
them in the event of their succeeding in the murder; they turned 
boldly upon their assailants, and Lord Berlington allowed that he 
believed that he and his men would ultimately have had the worst 
of it, as the numbers against them were at least double ; but just 
then the bell from the villa rang out an alarm to the yacht enter- 
ing the bay, and as soon as the brigands saw the white sails 
gleaming in the moonbeams they took to flight, leaving their 
dead comrade on the ground, and carrying off one or two appa- 
rently much wounded, disappeared among the rocks beyond the 
archway, before the sailors had time to come upon the scene of 
action. Again Lord Berlington returned to the Palazzo San 
Isidora, but still no young man appeared, so, after having lin- 

red some time without success, he left a patrol of seamen on 
the road, and slowly returned to the house to spend the night in 
ce seamen for his departure the following morning. 

a somewhat graver frame of mind than they had begun 
their walk did the two new friends end it, but the lovely beam- 
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ing faces that welcomed them on their return very quickly re- 
stored them to a more lively train of thought, and the night 
finished with a degree of happiness hitherto unknown to any 
member of the circle. Guy’s leave of absence from. his ship, 
which was still in the Mediterranean, was but a short one, there- 
fore it was decided that while he could remain they should give 
themselves completely up to the enjoyment of his society, and 
when he was obliged to join his vessel that the rest of the party 
should return to England, where in the course of a few months 
Lord Berlington’s marriage with Christine was to take place. 
The day following Guy’s appearance and Emmeline’s peril was 
dedicated to writing letters to their various friends at home, an- 
nouncing their reunion and the happy events about to take place 
in consequence ; and the young sailor had the amazing satisfac- 
tion of imparting his engagement with Lady Emmeline Temple to 
his beloved old uncle the admiral, and to acquaint him that his 
prophecy had indeed come true, and that he had fallen captive to 
a pair of laughing “ blue eyes.” 

As, however, happiness is never complete, so the recollection of 
a father’s, mother’s, and wife’s faults proved the alloy in that of 
Christine, Guy, and Lord Berlington ; while poor Emmeline had 
hers from her disappointment in one of her original wishes about 
the services she expected to meet with from her friend’s well- 
grown nephew ; for although he rode on horseback with her, and 
rowed her in a boat, yet he sadly failed in the third requisite of 
keeping her dogs in order. In fact, he entirely spoiled them, and 
led them into an utter disregard of all previously established rules. 
He and his juvenile beloved were for ever in the grounds, running 
about with them in familiar fellowship, throwing things into the 
bathing pool in order to induce Turk to swim, or combing Bijou’s 
silky ears under a tree; and no sooner did Guy’s veice betray that 
he was in the saloon than the cunning little spaniel, who was at 
the bottom of all mischief with his more dignified companion, 
never failed to pioneer him into the formerly forbidden apartment, 
where they entrenched themselves under the sofa on which Guy 
generally sat, helping Emmeline to spoil her work. 

Lord Berlington and Christine were more quiet and posés in 
their pursuits and amusements, being generally engaged when 
within doors in perusing books of instruction or of imagination, 
while Mrs. Mordaunt and the Signora Cypriani were occupied 
with their netting and embroidery. In the evening, however, 
everything gave way to music. Christine again tuned her guitar, 
and poured forth to its accompaniment the treasures of her 
marvellous voice, now more than ever magnificent from the 
intonations inspired by past suffering, present happiness, and re- 
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newed health. A singular whim seized Guy on the subject ; 
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every night he would insist on the musical entertainment being 
wound up by the old English glee of the “ Friar of Orders: 
Grey.” Emmeline’s melting contralto opened it with much effect 
in describing the “ lady fair’’ who “ went forth to tell her beads,” 
and Guy, x had some very fine bass notes in his voice, ques- 
tioned her with great power as to how he was to know her “ true 
love,” about whom she was so anxious? But when Christine’s 
full, rich, pure soprano poured upon the ear in the beautiful part 
of “‘ Weep no more, lady,” it seemed as if the air were filled with 
melody from heaven. In short, it was altogether a masterpiece, 
and never failed to give unqualified re to all those present, 
particularly to Guy and Emmeline, doubtless from associations 
with the scene at the conservatory, though that edifying adventure 
certainly exhibited some very different features. 

In due course came answers to the happy announcements sent 
home. Lizzy Macintosh wrote the warm congratulations of her 
father, mother, and old Nanny ; Mrs. Munro and the Gordons did 
so for themselves, and all the letters evidently contained the out- 
pourings of warm affection and unfeigned joy. It was the 
admiral’s epistle, however, that most interested the group at the 
villa, for in it he insisted that Christine, as Guy’s aunt, should 
take up her residence at his house until her marriage ; and in case 
scandal might ensue from a beautiful young woman coming to 
live with a gay old bachelor like himself, he petitioned that Mrs. 
Mordaunt and Emmeline might accompany her, and stay until 
the happy event took place. He also suggested the propriety of 
his making the acquaintance of his future niece, as he insinuated 
that she would be much the better of his fatherly advice im ob- 
taining a thorough knowledge of how to conduct herself, in order 
to manage a sailor husband properly. This invitation gave ex- 
cessive pleasure to all parties, and was forthwith accepted. As 
Guy’s leave had now expired, the happy coterie was obliged to 
break up, and the amiable Signora Cypriani was duly installed as 
chatelaine at the Villa Zernini in the absence of its proprietor, 
having Nina fixed beside her as her own particular attendant. 

The skirmish with the banditti which had taken place on the 
night of Guy’s escapade had so much alarmed the authorities of 
Palermo, that the country round the town, and more particularly 
in that part of the neighbourhood, was thoroughly scoured, and 
placed under such strict charge of the sbirri as to free them 
entirely from all future fear of robbers; and Lord Berlington 
likewise settled that a certain number of his workpeople were to 
sleep in the house during the absence of the family, in order to 

ut the good signora quite at ease. At the same time he re- 
quested her to have any friends or relatives she chose to live at 
the villa to enliven her solitary state, and made over to her a 
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suite of rooms entirely for her own use. Christine, before her 
departure, went to see all her musical instructors, to thank them 
for the attention and interest which they had displayed for her in 
the day of her sickness and affliction, requesting their acceptance 
of very substantial proofs of her gratitude. Although they were 
overpowered with her kindness and enchanted at the splendour 
which they understood awaited her in England, yet they could 
not help regretting that her public career was ended; as they 
considered, = her renouncement of the stage, that the musical 
world had lost a star, the equal of which ages might not again 
produce. Guy and Emmeline—who seemed destined to love in 
a manner peculiarly their own—parted with smiles, and in the 
happy certainty that their marriage was to take place as soon as 
his ship returned to England; and the admiral having—at Guy’s 
suggestion—likewise invited Turk and Bijou, the whole party 
set off on the same day that the sailor-lover was obliged to depart 
to go on board his ship. 

After a delightful and prolonged journey, Lord Berlington 
and his travelling companions arrived in England towards the 
end of July. On reaching London they separated, he going 
northwards to Berlington Castle, and the ladies setting out for 
the admiral’s residence in Devonshire. The old gentleman’s 
heart glowed with delight when he welcomed his new inmates to 
his hospitable and elegant abode; and for some days he could do 
nothing but look with pride and admiration at the lovely faces 
before = and commune with Mrs. Mordaunt. as to which was 
the most captivating creature. Turk and Bijou likewise came in 
for much favour, and succeeded in establishing their ground in 
the old sailor’s handsome drawing-room in England quite as 
easily as they had managed to do under Guy’s auspices in the 
magnificent saloon of the Villa Zernini in Sicily. 


LIT. 


A Gay wedding is almost always the end of a work of this 
kind, although in reality it is generally but the beginning of the 
“ansated events of life, but it did not prove so in Christine’s case ; 

er corrected temper, brilliant talents, and, above all, her warmth 
of heart, brightly illumined everything within her sphere of 
action. She blessed and embellished the admiral’s home circle 
during the time she remained a member of it, and when she 
— in the world as the Countess of Berlington, she shed a 
iance around her in whatever orbit she moved, On being 
presented to her sovereign, she enchanted all eyes and gained 
every heart—those at least that were not corrupted by the foilies, 
jealousies, and dissipations of fashionable life. Her beauty, her 
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grace, her superlative polish and refinement of manner—proceed- 
ing from the depth and truth of feeling which aided seek to 
contribute in every way she could towards the comfort and enjoy- 
ment of others—were alike the subjects of universal admiration ; 
while her unrivalled vocal powers astonished and charmed the 
musical members of the gay world, as her bewitching sweetness 
of disposition attracted and captivated all those who either 
thought or felt. 

Upon their marriage Lord and Lady Berlington had made 
their tour to Scotland, as the land of Christine’s earliest 
associations, and enjoyed in the late autumnal season its wild 
and picturesque beauties. Wishing to leave the far-famed 
capital as the last object of interest, they first directed their steps 
towards the west, and after visiting Glasgow, and spending some 
days in wandering over the romantic neighhourhood of Loch 
Lomond, they went to Stirling. From its castle of historical 
renown they gazed with delight on the singular windings of the 
Forth, the verdant scene through which it flowed, bounded in the 
distance by the imposing outline of the Grampians. Passing 
through the beautiful little town of Callender, they loitered long 
among the lovely Trosachs, so celebrated by Sir Walter Scott, 
and then shaped their course, in skirting across the head of Loch 
Erne, silat the beautiful district of Breadalbane. How dif- 
ferent was the bold, abrupt, but exquisite mountain scenery on 


which they now entered, with its cloudy skies and heath-clad, 


uplands, from the sunny island in the south, where their ardent 
affection had arisen among music and flowers! They lingered 
on the old and rudely constructed bridge of Killin; the 

followed musingly the path that opens from it to the remarkable 
island of Inishbhui, which, lying in the very bosom of the large 
and impetuous river Dochart, contains the burying-place of one 
of the most ancient families in Scotland. As its dark funereal 
fir-trees waved with a melancholy murmur in the fitful breeze, 
they appeared to mourn for the far descended, now distant from 
their native land, and the sacred spot hallowed by containing the 
ashes of their long line of ancestors. With their feeling and 
reflective minds filled with thoughts so sobering to the pride of 
birth, the newly-married pair followed the route along the side of 
Loch Tay, and reached the splendid seat of the Earls of Breadal- 
bane ; then proceeding towards Blair Athol, turned their course 
in the direction of Dunkeld, the principal aim they had in view 
in making this short Caledonian tour their marriage jaunt. In 
rambling over the lovely scenes on the banks of the Tay, Christine 
seught out the few remaining friends of early days, and by her 
munificence caused them to rejoice for their former goodwill 
towards the little motherless girl who sang her ‘‘ wood notes 
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wild” when wandering over their pine-clad hills, and beside their 
-channelled mountain streams. With feelings of consi- 
derable self-congratulation the old gardener of Broombank con- 
ducted his favourite of past days, and her titled husband, to the 
well known bower—=still existing in its primitive state—near 
which had been buried in the same close fellowship in which the 
lived, the three old charges of the warm-hearted child, Donald, 
Oscar, and Cripple Liltie. Present happiness and prosperity had 
in no way obliterated in Christine’s mind the recollections of her 
years, mor could she so far overcome the moving ideas 

to which they gave rise as to avoid shedding a few tears on the 
green sods laid over those objects, the care of which had in- 
terested and cheered her lonely infancy. She delayed visiting 
the simple monument erected by the Macintoshes to the memo 
of her heart-broken mother in the churchyard of Dunkeld, until 
the twilight hour should be in harmony with her more sombre 
feelings. When there, her sorrow became almost agonising, and 
then—only then—a sentiment of bitterness rose in her heart 

inst the unnatural son and brother, whose unkindness and 
neglect had sunk his fond parent into degradation and an untimely 

ve, while he sought to crush the helpless and unprotected 
infant whom she had left to his protection. After this uncon- 
trollable burst of natural grief, however, she turned towards her 
adoring husband, and found in his tenderness and sympathy the 
only solace and cure for similar affliction. They pursued the 
road by Perth to Edinburgh, where they found, upon their 
arrival, old Nanny waiting to clasp her benefactress in her arms ; 
for Lord and Lady Berlington had already engaged her son-in- 
Jaw as head gardener at their magnificent country residence in 
England. The Macintoshes met them with truly happy faces, and 
their hearts were not only rejoiced by expressions of gratitude for 
past good offices and interest, but their minds relieved by the 
noble pair helping them to redeem their involved affairs. What 
was, perhaps, at the moment still more soothing to them, Chris- 
tine and her husband—with the consideration mherent in su 
rior spirits—studied to show her more humble relatives that 
friendly attention which flattered and gratified them individually, 
while at the same time it firmly established them in the respect 
and consideration of their townspeople. 

The Douglasses were absent in England, whither they had gone 
to escape the gossip attending Christine’s splendid marriage, so 
that she had no feeling to withhold her from passing through the 
street where she had resided with them, in order to point out to 
her beloved husband the outside of that dwelling in which she 
had experienced so many hours of bitter sorrow and oppression. 
Those painful recollections, however, came back, accompanied by 
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the image of Guy; and in the remembrance of the manliness, 
ity, and honour, to which they were mainly indebted for 
ir happiness, were shrouded the defects of those to whom he 
owed his existence, and Lord and Lady Berlington tacitly and 
simultaneously vowed to forget the past. An excursion to East 
Lothian was one of unmixed pleasure; and after a long ramble 
over the house and grounds of Seafield—now rented by an active 
farmer and his thriving family—they took up their abode for a 
few days with the amiable Gordons. Altogether unpretending 
in their manners, the me's of the worthy couple was infinitely 
pleasing to their distinguished visitors, for the husband was as 
full of information, and that ‘‘ charity, which thinketh no evil,” 
as his lady was gifted with innumerable graces of ‘mind and 
heart. Such as she had appeared to Christine in her day of trial 
and desolation, she still continued to be when she returned in the 
flush of prosperity and happiness. 

During their short stay at the Manse, Mr. Munro made one of 
the domestic circle, and the whole party visited together the last 
resting-place of the excellent but peculiar foundress of all the 
good fortune which had attended those of whom her penetrating 
mind had discerned the talents and virtues. In performing this 
act of love and respect to her honoured memory, they felt soothed 
by the consciousness that if her purified spirit could look down on 
those whose welfare she had striven to promote, it would indeed 
rejoice in beholding the ample fulfilment of her benevolent inten- 
tions. With the Gordons and Mr. Munro Lord Berlington and 
his lovely bride again sought to leave traces of their own felici 
behind them. In every way that delicacy would admit, they 
strove to embellish the position of those tried and trusty friends, 
and obtained grateful promises from all that they would come to 
see them at Berlington Castle whenever their avocations would 
permit. Of Cobby, Christine took a rather pathetic farewell, 
for the poor pony had given demonstrations of much joy in again 
seeing his old favourite and former driver; but she had the satis- 
faction of leaving him in careful hands, in the zenith of life, and 
in the possession of peace and plenty; while pussy—the saviour 
of her life—had fallen into a mysterious species of stupidity, and 
passed an idle old age couched on the drawing-room hearthrug at 
Mrs. Gordon’s feet. 

After affectionate adieus to the Macintoshes, and a last look at 
the beautiful and picturesque metropolis of the stormy north, the 
truly happy couple turned their faces towards England, to seek 
their own splendid home. On arriving there they found Mrs, 
Mordaunt, Emmeline, and the admiral, all waiting to receive 
them; and a most felicitous and quiet winter passed over the 
united party, until Lord Berlington was obliged to go to London 
to attend his duty in the House of Peers. At the first drawing- 
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room Christine was presented ; at*the second, she presented Lady 
Emmeline Temple—her daughter by courtesy—whose youthful 
loveliness created much sensation, and whose success was not 
rendered less, perhaps, by its being understood that although so 
young, she was already affianced to a gallant naval officer of 
ancient Scottish family, and the heir of a large fortune. 
Sorrowful events require much time to relate, while joyful ones 
take comparatively little. Two years of unmixed happiness rolled 
on, in which period Christine presented her husband with a son 
and heir, and in the tender and complete discharge of maternal 
duties exhibited new proofs of her matchless superiority of heart 
and judgment. Soon after Guy returned to England, and led to 
the altar his beautiful bride, whose charms both of mind and 
rson had- arrived at full development. Lord Berlington had— 
or two reasons—made no objection on his marriage to accept of 
Guy’s renouncement of half of Mrs. M‘Naughten’s fortune in 
Christine’s favour. In the first place, it not only gave his young 
bride a certain weight in the world, but likewise by settling the 
money on herself he enabled her to acquit many debts of gratitude 
to former friends, which he wished to leave entirely to her own 
feeling and discretion. He secretly determined, however, to pay 
it up in Emmeline’s dowry, and accordingly she carried a brilliant 
portion to her generous husband. When the youthful and joyous 
couple eieel from a short tour in their own country, a unani- 
mous desire seized the whole party to spend the winter in the 
south, and accordingly they all set off—Turk and Bijou included 
—to travel through France and Switzerland into Italy. The 
admiral was full of mirth and frolic, it being the first time he had 
performed such a feat, as likewise was Mrs. Mordaunt of placid 
contentment and lively pleasure; and after three months of de- 
lightful wandering and sight-seeing, the Signora Cypriani had 
the unqualified satisfaction of welcoming the family group to the 
Villa Sensiad, Owing to the light proceeding from their own 
contentment everything appeared embellished since they had 
been there; the signora herself looked younger, the place more 
beautiful, and their people handsomer and more animated than 
ever. No sooner settled, than the doors of the formerly un- 
sociable mansion were thrown open to the gay world, and among 
the earliest visitors came the Prince and Princess San Isidora. 
Christine gave her cousin a warm welcome. He had always 
done her justice, and she felt it. They grew friends in that first 
interview, and her pleasure was extreme when she understood 
from him that her old adorer, Tadeo, had made a most happy 
marriage, and that the fair and disinterested Adelina had com- 
peter gained her husband’s heart. On driving away from the 
ouse, the principe triumphantly remarked to his better half: 
“You see, mia moglie, that my words have proved true, and 
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that the Cristina has indeed risen to the distinction I always 
prophesied.” 

*“* E vero,” replied his shrewd helpmate; ‘ but did I not like- 
wise say that she was gifted with those qualities, not only calcu- 
lated to attract a man, but to fix his affections? And is it not also 
true that she is placed in a situation for which she is much better 
adapted than if she had married our Tadeo? As Italians we are 
rich, certainly ; but what is our wealth in comparison to the mine 
of gold possessed by this English lord, and of which she scatters 
handfuls at will? _ No, no, Gregorio mio, our Tadeo is as much 
better off with the Adelina as is la Cristina with this superb and 
peg nobleman, for nostro figlio has not only got a wife who 

oves him, with additional fortune and consideration in his own 
country, but he has likewise escaped the tortures of jealousy ; 
for you must be well aware that the extraordinary musical powers 
of the Christina would not only have brought all Italy to her feet, 
but many more besides. Believe me, mio marito, that although 
she had continued as pure as snow, still Tadeo would have been 
miserable, from his very volatility of nature, and the consequent 
liability to follow every impression to which his versatile character 
would have subjected him; not to mention the birbone Ascanio, 
to whose machinations they would both have been exposed.” 

** Forse !”’ with a shrug of his shoulders, was the prince’s 
reply—the one to which he always resorted when he felt that his 
wife had got the best of the argument. In due time came Tadeo 
and Adelina; and the English connexions, being charmed with 
the Italian pair, persuaded them to take up their residence for a 
while with the more party at the villa. Never was there a 
coterie formed to get on better together ; Guy and Tadeo became 
immense friends, as also did Emmeline and Adelina, the young 
Italian gentleman imbibing the firm English principles of his 
new intimate, as his lady did the enthusiastic ideas of conju 
devotion and duty of her companion, while Lord Berlington and 
Christine glided about among the home circle, irradiating with a 
glow of happiness all those around them. The admiral was in 
the seventh heaven; he breathed an atmosphere composed of love 
and music; the sunshine enlivened him; the beauty of the sea- 
view and the country around recalled his youthful days, and 
many droll adventures and perilous escapades of former times 
were narrated for the amusement of his young favourites, while 
the thoughts of his graver and more reflective moods when they 
did occur, which was very seldom, were partaken and sympa- 
thised in by Mrs. Mordaunt and the signora. As the year 
finished and they entered the carnival, nothing would content 
the light-headed old gentleman but the getting up private musical 
entertainments, and accordingly an immense erection, originally 
dedicated to silkworms, was quickly metamorphosed into a little 
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opera-house. Much amusement ensued in casting the characters, 
but decidedly the performance that succeeded best in all the parts 
was the well-eanembered representation of Roberto il Diavolo. 
In whatever piece sne performed Christine equally electrified all 
those who heard her. but it was this euaiiies suited the 
different capacities cf the other amateurs of the domestic en 
Adelina made a most interesting Alice, while Guy acted an 
Bertramo to the life. Tadeo a Christine, of course, ——— 
in Roberto and Isabella, while Emmeline performed the dame 
d’honneur to Isabella, and Lord Berlington acquitted ieee re- 
ly enough in Ruinbant, Alice’s betrothed. They were 

obliged to omit it the ballet, of course, but their friends from the 
sea filled up the choruses, and Christine’s old instructors, with 
—_ additions, formed the orchestra. So immense was the 

lause they elicited that a petition was presented to Lady Ber- 
ligt on by all the leading people in Palermo, to beg that she 
a cocina to perform with her cousin in this celebrated 
German opera for the public charities ; she readily assented, and 
once more shone forth in the far-famed piece before the assembled 
and worshipping townspeople. But if the youthful, beautiful, 
and astonishing debutante had three years ener am created 
wonder and rapture, what did she do now, when, splendidly 
attired, decked with sparkling and costly jewels, she was seen in 
the matunest lustre of her loveliness, without a care to cloud her 
brow or a doubt to harass her spirit, and with her astonishing 
voice developed to a power which in no way impeded its wonder- 
ful flexibility or marred its melting expression? When she came 
to her celebrated cavatina of “ Roberto, Roberto, non amo che te,”’ 
the effect was marvellous; every one held his breath for fear of 
losing an intonation, and, although she was obliged to direct her 
eyes towards Tadeo when singing, her heart secretly addressed 
her words and notes to the adored partner of her fate. 

While all those gay and harmless amusements were going on 
in Sicily, where were some other of the actors who had figured i in 
this little history ? Caroline, whose hopeless state of mind had 
been gently explained to Guy by Christine, had with her large 
jointure purchased an Peete ome of high rank, and in the 
poe and dissipations of Vienna pursued her course of heart- 
essness and vice. Mrs. Trevor had died suddenly soon after 
quitting Palermo, thus leaving her husband at liberty to espouse 
a young lady to whom he had become attached not long after his 
wife returned to England, and the birth of a son served him as 
an apology for throwing off his daughters, he being quite satisfied 
with the reflection that ‘Sophy was provided for by oe ing married 
his old and rich friend Sir David Dinwiddie, while he bestowed 
on Nola an annuity of two hundred a year, thus enabling her to 
pursue a career of thoughtlessness and flirtation among artists on 
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the Continent. Lady Dinwiddie, instead of leading a life of 

and ostentation, as she had confidently anticipated, found he 
tied down a living victim to the tyranny and caprice of her aged 
caro sposo ; for Sir David, with the craft of a practised man of the 
world, had, in settling a small jointure upon her at the time of 
her marriage, kept the power in his own hands of leaving her at 
his death wealthy or poor. Instead of dying, however, as his 
a bride had calculated on his doing, he promised fair to 
ive to a very old age indeed, taking the greatest possible care of 
his health, and exercising his irascible propensities on all those 
who came within the sphere of his control. On his wife more 
particularly he vented his acerbities of temper, and while he 
quietly and secretly made his will in favour of a nephew, leavin 
her nothing of which he could possibly deprive her, he exto 
rich payment for the short-lived triumph of her honeymoon, not 
unfrequently making her feel the weight of his crutch when un- 
usually provoked by her silliness, selfishness, or suspected infidelity 
with any of the dissipated men of fashion who frequented the 
society of Florence, where he had fixed his residence. 








THE TWO OFFICERS. 
Part III. 


“T’ve sailed in a great many seas,” said one of the mates, 
“but the Marquesas Islands beat all the places I ever saw for 
wonderful people on shore there. The women all swim like fishes, 
and we had three hundred of them, with their long black hair 
floating in the water, alongside about two hours after we dropped 
anchor, about a mile and a half from one of the islands in the 
roads. The men are cannibals, and if any one of our party was 
caught in the woods at all in the wind, four or five fellows would 
catch hold of him and take him away to a den in the deep forest, 
and he would be never again h of. We lost five men that 
way the time I was there last, and the captain told the men to 
keep from the liquor they gave them in the huts, which stupefies 
a man, and when he gets half asleep, they take him off neck and 
crop, and no one hears anything more about him.” 

“IT should take care,” said Prose, “not to go on shore 
there.”’ 

‘“‘ That would be the safest plan,” said the mate; for as sure 
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as ever you tasted the liquor, if you got it on shore, you’d be 
in a stupor, and they had means of putting it in all sorts of 
drinks.” 

‘“‘T hope that there are no such people in Ceylon,” said Prose. 

“Well,” said the mate, “‘they do say that in all the woods 
round Pont de Galle there are pitfalls which the natives lay to 
trap any fellows that are not up to them, and when a man puts 
his foot on one of them the earth goes down, and he is caught, 
and they keep him there below ground without food for a couple 
of days, till his friends pay some money to release him. And of 
all the places ever were heard of, it beats the world for snakes 
and tiger-cats; there’s snakes there fifteen feet long, which coil 
round a man’s body as he walks through the woods, and strangle 
him before he can say Jack Robinson. They dart out quite 
sudden, so it’s no use being cautious. There was a man belong- 
ing to our ship, too, that saw a tiger-cat jump on a woman’s back 
as she was going into the town with a child in her arms, and run 
off with it to the woods, and all the dogs that ever ran couldn’t 
come up to it for speed.” 

These veracious anecdotes, were, however, most of them com- 
municated in a sort of side way, not in the hearing of the major 
or captain, as the story-teller had a sort of inkling of the likeli- 
hood that his tales would not meet such ready reception from ears 
more experienced to travellers’ wonders than poor Prose’s. 

At eleven o’clock on the fifth day of their voyage the captain 
came up with his sextant, and the mates leaving off their dis- 
course went also along with the first mate to hear the result of 
the observations which the two mates and captain made regarding 
the sun’s altitude and their position on the ocean. When this 
was all ascertained it was put down on the chart below, and it 
became a very interesting part of each day to see this chart, and 
the progress which they were making in their voyage through 
the Atlantic. Even the two ladies, who had this afternoon ad- 
ventured upon the quarter-deck, after they had looked round a 
good deal, and in a measure forgotten the novel languor which 
was produced by the violent action of the sea-sickness upon their 
frames, and were told by their several husbands the account of 
their progress being put down upon a large chart, expressed a 
great desire to see it, and it was brought up on deck and shown 
them. These two ladies were the wives of Captains Green and 
Boreham. The first was a fine lady, who was perpetually bring- 
ing in something with regard to certain quondam fine friends of 
hers, which she talked of as leaving with so much regret; the 
other was a lady of the class called in the army, barrackee—that 
is, one who bored the officers with perpetual allusions to their 
duties, the ship, the parade, and the different army regulations. 
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Neither of them would have been minded in the least by any one 
used to life, or any person of sense, or replied to except with 
assent by any of the male party on board ; but the difficulty was 
to keep them from mutual contention, as their different tastes 
rendered bickering exceedingly likely between them, especially as 
they really had nothing of moment to do. Mrs. Boreham had left 
her only child, a daughter, at home, at the earnest request of some 
of her relatives, uid Mrs. Green not being blessed with any 
olive-branches, the latter was rather out of spirits ; having been 
foiled in the hope of her dress and her rather pretty but some- 
what insipid features being a sufficient attraction to induce 
the two Adonises, who were at cards below, to come up and 
speak to her. So she was obliged to listen to Mrs. Boreham, 
who began to address Mr. Prose in a friendly sort of half mas- 
culine chaff as he lounged over to her side of the quarter-deck ; 
for the language which she used had most of the dictatorial 
nature of the advice given by a superior to an inferior officer 
without its nervous power, and a good deal of the garrulousness 
of female flippancy without its refinement. 

Young men are mostly patient and generally amenable to in- 
struction given properly by their seniors, when clothed in due 
authority, but it requires a great deal of endurance to listen to a 
lady when she takes you to task for acoA, in the way of 
duty, and poor Mr. Prose’s good temper was a little tried when 
he was spoken to in this way about his watches and his looking 
after his men. Neither he nor any of the rest of the party felt 
sorry when the dressing drum for dinner at half-past two o’clock 
sounded. If the sea air does nothing else, it is sure to give a 
good appetite, and, indeed, the dinner was with all about the 
most important epoch in the day’s existence. The fare also was 
good, and the wines first rate; the fruits were most excellent. 
All that the captain could do to make it comfortable for all parties 
had been done, and a most’ liberal economy prevailed in every 
arrangement; but the said captain was most rigid and strict with 
all that related to the discipline of the ship and the rules of its 
sailing, and being a very good seaman, he exacted the most 
minute regard to duty with all his naval officers. He used to say, 
‘“*T would not alter the rules of the ship to serve any man, not if 
I had an emperor on board !” 

The next three or four days they proceeded very much in the 
same sort of way as the fifth day after they had left Cork, and 
the monotony of a voyage during the trade winds, and with such 
fair weather as they had, began to be felt by most of the lands- 
men. Halstead and Jones kept up their play, and never ceased 
during the most part of the hours between meals to play écarté ; 
the others read and played chess. And a few days afterwards, 
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having got out of the trades, they began to tack, and all parties 
were rather rejoiced when it was announced by the man on the 
ne ner rsa land in wight, which was a sort of om 
u e ev y routine voyage. It proved to 
ira which, th saw. The besutifal green felinge on tis 
high grounds looked. intermingled, as it were, with the rocks, like 
a fairy picture. The captain told the officer in command that he 
wunkiicedhs for a few hours in the bay of Funchal, and set sail 
as soon as he had a fair wind to leave. All parties came up on . 
the quarter-deck to see the scene as the vessel approached the 
harbour, and after about two hours they dropped anchor, and the 
captain told the different officers who were about to go on shore, 
that he would be sure to weigh anchor and sail the very moment 
that the wind got favourable, which it was not at present, but 
that he could not wait for anything when that occurred, so if 
they liked to run the risk they might, but it would not be ad- 
visable to go far from the harbour. But the joy and excitement 
of the young men at finding themselves able to get on shore again 
knew no bounds, and all of them eagerly availed themselves of 
the opportunity of doing so when the boats came alongside. They 
landed in different parties at Funchal. This town, lying as it 
does round the ascent of a circle of hills like an amphitheatre, 
formed, with the different forts adjacent to it, a great scene of 
attraction to the party, who were struck with the semi-Portu- 
semi-African appearance of the place, and the numerous 
objects which marked the manners of its inhabitants, so different 
from home life. They walked about in different directions, and 
Halstead and Jones, who were always together, having exhausted 
their curiosity in seeing the different shops, the old castle on the 
Loo Rock, and other objects, went into a street where was a 
tolerably sized house, something in the style of a café in Italy, and 
one of the chambers was a large billiard room. Then Jones pro- 
= to Halstead to pass away the day till it was time to go on 
at billiards ; the other officer agreed to this, and they were 
soon absorbed in the pursuit of the game, which both of them had 
been much im the habit of playing. They were nearly equally 
matched, and after some desultory games, Jones, who was keen 
in the pursuit of gambling, proposed that they should play a 
game of a hundred up for a large stake; this Halstead agreed to, 
and said that the table was one of the best that he had ever 
played at. They played on. The time between making cannons 
or Scouting owing to the skill of the players, was frequently a long 
interval. It was rarely a break was left on the balls, but the ex- 
citement of the two players was very absorbing, and the skill 
shown very great. When, sooth to say, three hours elapsed 


before this game was finished, Halstead, who lost it and his 











money besides, t him also of the return to the harbour, 
and the words which the captain had said so emphatically 
on ; oh. 


said, 

“Why, sir, that: one, of course—the Black Joke. She only 
made sail an hour ago, when I was down in the harbour, and the 
wind changed, and now she is off full fifteen miles. She is a 
noble craft !”’ 

The young men were thunderstruck. The ship had sailed 
without them. They were without clothes, without friends, with 
little money, in a totally strange island. Could they get a pilot 
beat to go in pursuit of the ship? It was worth trying if they 
could. ey hurried down to the harbour ; they were scarcely a 
quarter of an hour in reaching it; they arrived; the ship was 
out of sight ; the wind blew fresher and fresher every moment. 
They addressed an English sailor whom they saw on the wharf; 
they told him their tale. 

“ Tt is absolutely hopeless. to think of ing any craft with 
such a wind in her favour, and particularly such a one as the 
Blach Joke,” said he. ‘Ido not think there is any boat which 
will go with you for ten pounds in pursuit of her,” 

The greatest despair now seized upon the two young men ; and 
the predicament in which they found themselves placed was, how- 
ever laughable it might sound, no small distress to them. They 
knew not where to go, but walked about the town till it was six 
o’elock ; and the day, which in that climate does not change into 
twilight, but sinks abruptly into night, went down, and they 
deplored the wretchedness of their situation there, helpless as 
they were in a strange town benighted. Jones, who was always 
the leader, and indeed the person who was the cause of the mis- 
chief, said they must adjourn to some house of entertainment 
immediately. 

The town—like most of those now in possession of the English 
—boasted of several respectable firms of English merchants, but 
the mass of the lower orders and small shopkeepers. were Por- 
ingens: and although in the houses of the highest gentry the 

its of the inmates might be those of respectable people, yet 
among the by-parts of the town there was much of the Portuguese 
element; and the haunts of rascally miscreants and abandoned 
characters, who were ripe for every mischief, abounded there, 
Jones, when he saw some lights in a house half-way down one 
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of the back streets, proposed to his companion to go into the 
house, and that they should there rest, and have, at least, some 
refreshment. Halstead consented ; they went in, and were shown 
into a small private room, uncarpeted but neat, plenty of pictures 
on the walls, no sign of a grate, and indeed never was there occa- 
sion for any. They both called for some refreshment, which they 
signified their wish for to the Portuguese who came in, chiefly 
by putting their hands to their mouth and clapping the table. 

e€ young man, dressed simply in trousers and shirt, with his 
brown skin and long black hair and dark eyes, took himself off, 
and returned with some bread and fruit of various kinds on 
different plates, and a bottle of wine, also of water, with glasses. 
He put these on the table, which was in the centre of the room, 
and went away. Jones said that he felt very thirsty, and they 
both partook of the wine plentifully, and ate the bread and fruit. 
While they were discoursing about their situation, and when they 
had nearly finished the wine which the waiter had brought in— 
in a larger bottle than they had either of them ever seen—the 
heard the sound of an instrument similar to the guitar, but wit 
fewer strings, which was accompanied by a voice singing in Por- 
tuguese, and this was being sounded in a long gallery built at the 
back of the house. Jones started up, and said he would go and 
see what was going on. He ran out, reached the end of the 
gallery, where were two Portuguese girls, dressed out in the 
most bedizened style, and one of them was singing at the highest 
pitch of her voice. He was flushed and excited with the Madeira 
wine ; he was passionate and impetuous always in his character. 
He seized a candlestick in which was a lighted candle, lying on a 
window-sill near the end of the gallery, and going up to the girls 
began to express himself in English, which was scarcely at all 
understood by the Portuguese girls; but they made up in laughter 
what they wanted in language. 

While he was thus attempting to make his thoughts known to 
them, Halstead ran out, and just then three ill-looking Portu- 
guese issued from another corridor which led into the gallery. 
One of these, while Jones held the candle, ran up to him and 
blew out the light, and Halstead cried out, “‘ You villain! What 
do you mean by that?” Instantly another fellow drew a knife 
and stabbed Halstead in the side, and he fell, crying, ‘‘ Oh, 
Jones, the scoundrel has killed me!”” The whole of this transac- 
tion did not take more than two minutes; and, dark as it was, 
Jones, however reluctant he was to leave his companion, thought 
it better to find the house door if possible and run for assistance. 
He ran, therefore, like lightning down the gallery, reached the 
end, found the door, opened it, ran into the street, down till he 
reached the turn where it abutted the main street, and, by good 
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fortune, meeting three English sailors, told them his tale in few 
words, and asked them to come back with him. Their hearty 
consent was soon obtained, and they all reached the house, which, 
however, had its door locked. The sailors swore in English that 
they would break every window fastening and door in the house 
if it was not opened.’ They thundered at the door; but no one 
appeared to hear, and at last one of them cried out, ‘‘ There’s no 
way now, Jack, but to start it !—by a shove altogether.” So the 
four men, taking a short run, joined their united force against the 
centre of the door, and at last the lock-stay gave, and bursting in 
the door which had been locked inside, they rushed into the house. 
They ran down the gallery and found poor Halstead bleeding 
and almost senseless on the floor. His watch was gone. His 
money was gone, and the rascals had taken his coat also, The 
sailors raised him, and took him out of the hateful house. The three 
held him up, Jones went into one of the shops, and asked where 
there was an English doctor. He was directed where to go, at 
the house of a chemist. He made them bring his companion to 
the doctor’s house. He knocked at thedoor. The servant came, 
and luckily was an Englishman, Jones told the story. The 
doctor, an old man, came to the door of his room. The servant 
spoke to him, and then came and told Jones that he might bring 
his companion into the house, where was a spare room, and that 
he would make up comfortable beds there both for himself and for 
his friend. The case was urgent. He consented, and pressing 
the sailors to take a sovereign of his money, which they - 
emptorily refused, he told them to stay till he spoke to the 

tor, and to carry his friend into the spare room of the house. 
When the poor fellow was laid down on the bed of the spare 
room, the old doctor came in, and Jones detailed to him the cir- 
cumstances of the case. The doctor looked at Halstead’s side, 
first having gently taken off the clothes, and said that no vital 
part was touched, but that he had had a very narrow escape. He 
wrote a prescription, which his servant went with to the chemist, 
and afterwards he said he would himself go with the sailors to the 
magistrate, and tell him the whole of the transaction. The sailors 
accompanied him readily, and the magistrate took down the whole 
of the statements ; but there having been no one seen near the 
spot where poor Halstead was taken up, the magistrate said that 
he could only give orders to his policemen to be on the look out, 
but he scarcely hoped to be able to succeed in finding out the 
culprits. The doctor, whose kindness was certainly most remark- 
able, took the greatest care of his patient, and Jones found (in a 
few days) his friend was likely to do well. He, getting Halstead’s 
permission, wrote a full account of all that had passed for his own 
father and for Halstead’s, and the doctor told him that every two 
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or three days there was a ship going to England, so that he might 
soon expect to send his letters. The principal source of uneasiness 
to them, now that they saw that Halstead’s wound was not 
dangerous, was the consideration of what they should do to pro- 
cure a way of effecting their departure from Madeira, and of pur- 
suing their passage to Ceylon. 

To return to the ship, the Black Joke, which to their eyes had 
appeared to leave them in the lurch. The captain had used every 
effort, on seeing the wind change, to collect all the passengers, 
and many were the messengers sent here and there in search of 
the two missing young men ; but when an hour had elapsed, after 
the change of the wind, the captain’s patience was exhausted, and 
calling all the officers to witness that he had given fair warning 
as to his intentions, he at last set sail. But numerous were the 
remonstrances which were made to him previous to his departure, 
and the young officers especially were long and loud in their com- 

laints at their going away without their companions. Clare and 
Williams, some short time before, had gone down several streets 
of the town and searched, and asked at several shops about their 
two missing brother officers, and they were themselves the last to 
leave the shore, which they did reluctantly. The major said that 
they would be sure to get some other ship sailing to Ceylon in 
the course of a few days, as it was a port which was very often 
touched at. The captain of the vessel said that he had been most 
particular in giving warning to the passengers not to go far from 
the harbour, because it was a great catch to get a good breeze for 
leaving it, and that if he missed this one he might have to wait 
for a week. He said that the harbour dues and the expense at- 
tending the delay, besides the inconvenience to all parties, would 
have been a terribly hard penalty to pay for the sake of two 
young gentlemen who had neglected to return in time for 
sailing. 

When the major recollected that they would be amply supplied 
by their friends (as he knew the circumstances of each), he 
became more reconciled, especially as he thought also the colonel’s 
ship might touch there and find them; but the officers and the 
ladies deo were very much displeased, and for a time there was 
quite a gloom over the spirits of the party. 

Those who have made a voyage by long sea round the Cape to 
India, know that there is no hope for stopping at any port pre- 
vious to reaching the Cape of Good Hope from Madeira; and so 
it proved with our voyagers. They had for the most part of 
the voyage fine weather and fair winds. With the exception of a 
calm near the line, which was a great trial to the captain, they 
made good progress, and there was little to break the sameness of 
the life every day. They sat on deck, and talked, and played, 
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and read, and laughed. Mrs. Green told stories of her d 
friends over and over again to Mrs. Boreham. The b t of 
tea or coffee, liver and bacon, rice, eggs, and plenty of biscuit ; 
the lunch of biscuit and cheese, soup, fish; dinner with fowl, 
duck, potatoes, and pastry, puddings, also numerous preserves, 
with plenty of wine and ale, followed by a dessert with all sorts ot 
good fruit which it was possible to keep preserved ; these and the 
tea and the spirits and water with which the gentlemen finished 


the night, were the most important items of the day’s employ-. 


ment with the passengers. Certainly, the lines for catching sharks, 
bonitas, or dolphins, were constantly out, and three or four times 
they were successful in hooking « eas The albatrosses, with 
their capacious white wings, now and then flew near the vessel. 
The brown boobies were frequently also seen, and one evening one 
of them, lighting upon one of the stun’ sail booms, an adventurous 
sailor, who said that these birds were unable to rise after having 
alighted, crept nimbly along from the yard, and moving himself 
by his arms alone from its extremity to the boom—although he 
hung suspended above the water in a fearful way—stretched out 
his left arm, seized the bird, and returned with his prize in the 
same way as he went. Several of the passengers and crew stood 
watching this feat in breathless surprise, fearing that he might 
make a slip, which, if he had done, would in all probability 
have cost him his life. He did this with the utmost “ sang 
froid,’’ and did not seem to think more of it than as a sort of 
every day occurrence; but “sailors are no doubt a different 
kind” from other men. About two days before they sighted the 
Table mountain, which lies at the back of Cape-town, when they 
were all one fine day on deck, Mrs. Boreham said to Mrs. 
Green that it would be a pleasant change going on shore, and 
that she hoped that she would see some old acquaintances of the 
102nd Regiment, whom she had met before at Chatham, who 
were wives of the officers. 

Mrs. Green said that for her part she had no acquaintance in 
the colonies, and she scarcely ted to have any ; her former life 
had been passed in rather different society. 

Mrs. Boreham said that she always made herself at home in any 
society that she might be thrown into, provided they were gentry, 
and had no idea of giving herself airs. 

Mrs. Green said that it might be easy for a person who was 
accustomed to that sort of thing to become reconciled to we 
all sorts of people, but that she had in her early days always ha 
a different idea of society from what some people entertained. 

Mrs. Boreham said that nothing was easier for some people 
than to turn up their noses at military society, but it did not 


follow for all that that they had been in the habit of mixing with 
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a better class. It was easy enough to talk, but persons who were 
obliged to go and live in the colonies had generally no great 
opportunity of meeting fine p pure at country-houses, and some- 
times made a great deal of their accidental intercourse with such 
persons ; that Sor | her part she never mentioned any grand rela- 
tives or connexions, as if she were to do so it woul probably be 
concluded by sensible ple that she was wanting to make a 
boast of ness she all ed i it difficult to make people believe. 

This last retort was so hard and telling upon poor Mrs. Green, 
that she went down-stairs and indulged herself in a flood of tears 
in the cabin, her only consolation being an indignant remon- 
straace to her husband against the conduct of Mrs. Boreham, 
who, she said, showed her lowness of origin by her words, and 
that she would not bear her insolence any longer. Captain 
Green, who was present when the dialogue commenced, did not 
tell his wife that she was the aggressor on the occasion, as in 
point of fact she was, but contented himself with saying that the 
voyage would not last very long, and it would be better to kee 
the peace as long as it did last. It was well for all parties 
that this man happened to be on board, for by his tact and 
management he hindered much quarelling which might have 
ensued through the unruly tongues of the ladies in question ; and 
Captain oe <n also being a man quite divested of such quali- 
fications, was very likely to be led astray by the words of his 
wife. But soon after they had the Table mountain in sight, and 
the prospect of the novelty of a visit to a strange country such as 
the Cape of Good Hope, quite neutralised the thoughts which 
their minds were giving way to before. 
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